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Morning Meditations. 
BY THOMAS HOoD. 


Let Taylor preach upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying— 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 

By half as lying. 


What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly ? 

I am not a trout ! 


Talk not to me of bees and such-like hums, 
They smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 


To me, Dan Phebus and his cars are naught, 

His steeds that paw impatiently about, 

Let them enjoy it, says I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out ! 


Right beautiful the dewy meads appear, 

Besprinkled by the rosy-fingered girl— 

What then if I prefer my pillow beer - 
To early pearl ? 


My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, ° 

And grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 

Wherefore should mister rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs ? 


Why from a comfortable pillow start, 

To see faint flushes in the East awaken— 

A fig, says I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon ! 


An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn— 
Well—he died young! 


With charwomen such early hours agree, 


And sweeps that earn betimes their bread and sup, | 


But I’m no climbing boy, and will not be 
All up—all up ! 


So here I’ll lie, my morning calls deferring, 

*Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 
Must be a spoon! 


_—_——_+20eo 
INTERESTING SCENES 
From the Notes of a Celebrated Physician. 
It was pouring with rain one Wednesday, in 
the month of March, 18—, about twelve o’clock, 
and had been raining violently all the morning. 
Only one patient had called upon me up to the 
hour just mentioned, for how could invalids stir 
out in such weather? The wind was cold and 
bitter; the aspect of things without, in short, 
most melancholy and cheerless. ‘There are 
one or two poor souls,” thought I, with a sigh, 
as I stepped from the desk at which I had been 
occupied in writing for more than an hour, and 








} stood looking over the blinds into the deserted 
| and almost deluged street; “there are one or 
two poor souls that would certainly have been 
here this morning, according to appointment, but 
for this unfriendly weather.” With this exela- 
‘mation, I hastily looked at my watch, rung 
| the bell, and ordered the carriage to be at the 
| door in a quarter of an hour. I was sealing one 
of the letters I had been writing, when I heard 
‘a knock at the street door, and in a few minutes 
/my servant showed a lady into the room. She 
/was apparently about four or five-and-twenty; 
neatly but very plainly dressed; her features, 
despite an air of languor, as if from recent indis- 
| position, without being strictly handsome, had a 
| pleasing expression of frankness and spirit, and 
| her address was easy and elegant. She was, 
! however, evidently flurried. She “hoped she 
should not inp me at home; she could easily 
‘call again.” I begged her to be seated; and in 
| a quiet tone, at the same time proceeding with 
what I was engaged upon, that she might have 
_a moment's interval in which to recover her self- 
| possession, made some observations about the 
_ weather. 


| “Tt is still raining hard, I perceive,” said I; 
| “did you come on foot? Bless me, madam, you 
'seem wet through! Pray come near the fire” 

| (stirring it up into a cheerful blaze); “shall I 
offer you a glass of wine, or wine and water? 
| You look very chilly.” 

“No, thank you, sir; I am rather wet, cer- 
tainly, but I am accustomed to rain; I will, how- 
' ever, sit closer to the fire if you please, and tell 
you in a few words my errand. I shall not de- 
tain you long, sir,” she continued, in a tone con- 
siderably more assured. “The fact is, I have 
-received a letter this morning from a friend of 
mine in the country, a young lady who is an in- 
valid, and has written to request I would call 
immediately upon some experienced physician, 
and obtain, as far as can be, the real opinion upon 
her case, for she fancies, poor girl! that they are 
concealing what is really the matter with her!” 

“Well! she must have stated her case remark- 
ably well, ma’am,” said I, with a smile, “to en- 
able me to give anything like a reasonable guess 
at her state without seeing her !” 

“Oh, but I may be able to answer many of 
your questions, sir; for I am very well acquainted 
with her situation, and was a good deal with her 
not long ago.” 

“ Ah, that’s well. Then will you be so kind,” 
giving a monitory glance at my watch, “as to 
say what you know of her case? The fact is, 








I’ve ordered the carriage to be here in about a 
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quarter of an hour’s time, and I have a long 
day’s work before me!” 

“She is—let me see, sir—I should say about 
six years older than myself; that is, she is near 
thirty, or thereabout. I should not think she 
was ever particularly strong. She’s seen, poor 
thing, a good deal of trouble.” She sighed. 

“Oh, I see, I understand! A little disap- 
pointment ; there’s the seat of the mischief, I 
suppose?” I interrupted, smiling, and placing 
my hand over my heart. “Isn’t this really, now, 
the whole secret?” 

“ Why—the fact is—certainly, I believe—yes, 
I may say that love has had a good deal to do 
with her present illness, for it is really illness! 
She has been—” she paused, hesitated, and, as I 
fancied, colored slightly; ‘‘ crossed in love—yes! 
She was to have been—I mean—that is, she 
ought to have been married last autumn, but for 
this sad affair.” I bowed, looked again at my 
watch, and she went on more quickly to describe 
her friend as being naturally rather delicate; 
that this “disappointment” had occasioned her a 
great deal of annoyance and agitation; that it 
had left her now in a very low, nervous way; 
and, in short, her friend suspected herself to be 
falling into decline. That about two months 
ago she had the misfortune to be run over by a 
chaise, the pole of which struck her on the right 
chest, and the horses’ hoofs trampled upon her, 
but no ribs were broken. 


« Ah, this is the most serious part of the story, 
ma’am; this looks like real illness! Pray, pro- 
ceed, ma’am. I suppose your friend after this 
complained of much pain about her chest; is it 
so? Was there any spitting of blood?” 

“Yes, a littl—no—I mean—let me see.” 
Here she took out of her pocket a letter, and, 
unfolding it, cast her eyes over it for a moment 
or two, as if to refresh her memory by looking 
at her friend’s statement. 

“May I be allowed, ma'am, to look at the 
letter in which your friend describes her case?” 
I inquired, holding out my hand. 


“There are some private matters contained in / 


it, sir,” she replied, quickly; ‘‘the fact is, there 
was some blood-spitting at the time, which I be- 
lieve has not yet quite ceased.” 


“ And does she complain of pain in the chest?” | 


“Yes; particularly in the right side.” 

“Ts she often feverish at night and in the 
morning ?” 

“Yes, very—that is, her hands feel very hot, 
and she is restless and irritable.” 

“Ts there any perspiration ?” 

“ Occasionally a good deal—during the night.” 

“ Any cough ?” 

‘Yes, at times very troublesome, she says.” 

“Pray, how long has she had it? I mean, 
had she it before the accident you spoke of ?” 

“TJ first noticed it—let me see—ab, about a 
year after she was married.” 


“ Afler she was married!’ I echoed, darting 
| a keen glance at her. She colored violently, and 
| stammered confusedly, 

“No, no, sir; I mean about a year after the 
time when she expected to be married.”’ 


There was something not a little curious and 
puzzling in all this. ‘Can you tell me, ma’am, 
what sort of a cough it is?’ I inquired, shifting 
my chair so that I might obtain a more distinct 
view of her features. She perceived what I was 
about, I think ; for she seemed to change color 
a little, and to be on the verge of shedding tears. 
I repeated my question. She said that the 
cough was at first very slight; so slight that her 
friend had thought nothing of it; but at length 
it became a dry and painful one. She began to 
turn very pale. A suspicion of the real state 
of the case flashed across my mind. 


“Now tell me, ma’am, candidly—confess! 
Are not you speaking of yourself? You really 
look ill!’ 

She trembled, but assured me emphatically 
that I was mistaken. She appeared about to 
| put some question to me, when her voice failed 
her, and her eyes, wandering to the window, 
filled with tears. 

“Forgive me, sir! I am so anxious about my 
good—” Her agitation increased. 

“Calm, pray calm yourself, ma’am; de not 
| distress yourself unnecessarily! You must not 
| let your friendly sympathies overcome you in 
this way, or you will be unable to serve your 
friend as you wish—as she has desired !” 

I handed to her a bottle of smelling salts, and 
after pausing for a few moments, her agitation 
subsided. 


. © Well,” she began again, tremuously, “ what 
do you think of her case, sir? You may tell me 
candidly, sir’—she was evidently making violent 
struggles to conceal her emotions—“ for I assure 
you | will never make an improper use of what 
you may say; indeed [ will not! 
really think of her case ?’’ 

“ Why, if all that you have said be correct, I 
own I fear it is a bad case; certainly a bad one,” 
I replied, looking at her scrutinizingly. “ You 
have mentioned some symptoms that are very 
unfavorable.” 

‘* Do you—think—her case hopeless, sir!”” she 
inquired, in a feeble tone, and looking at me with 
sorrowful intensity. 

“ Why, that is a very difficult question to answer 
—in her absence. One ought to see her, to hear 
her tell her own story, to ask a thousand little 
questions. I suppose, by-the-way, that she is 
under the care of a regular professional man ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so; no, I am not sure; she 
has been, I believe.” 

I felt satisfied that she was speaking of herself. 
I paused, scarce knowing what to say. “Are 
her circumstances easy? Could she go to a 











friend,’ she sobbed; “she is a dear, kind, | 


What do you || 


| warmer climate in the spring or early part of 
| the summer? I really think that change of 
| scene would do her greater good than anything 
| I could prescribe for her.” 

| She sighed. “It might be so; but—I know 


it could not be done. Circumstances, I be- 


lieve—” 
| “Is she living with her family? Could not 
| they—’’ 


**Oh no, there’s no hope there, sir’? she re- 
| plied, with sudden impetuosity.” No, no; 
| they would see both of us perish before they 
would lift a finger to save us,” she added with 
increasing vehemence in tone and manner. “So 
now it’s all out: my poor, poor husband!” She 
fell into violent hysterics. The mystery was 
now dispelled; it was her husband’s case that 
she had been all the while inquiring about. I 
saw it all! Poor soul, to gain my candid, my 
real opinion, she had devised an artifice to the 
execution of which she was unequal; over-esti- 
mating her own strength, or, rather, not caleu- 
lating ubon the severe test she would have to 
| encounter. : 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a female ser- 
| vant, who, with my wife (she had heard the vio- 
lent cries of my patient), instantly made her ap- 
| pearance, and paid all necessary attentions to the 





_ mysterious sufferer, as surely I might call her, 
| The letter from which, in order to aid her little 
| artifice, she had affected to read, had fallen upon 
the floor. It was merely a blank sheet of paper, 
folded in the shape of a letter, and directed, in a 
_lady’s handwriting, to “ Mrs. Elliott, No. 5 
| street.” This I put into my pocketbook. She 
| had also, in falling, dropped a small piece of 
| paper, evidently containing my intended fee, 
neatly folded up. This I slipped into the reticule 
which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness had this un- 
happy creature come to me? 

The zealous services of my wife and her maid 
presently restored my patient, at least to con- 
sciousness, and her first look was one of gratitude 
for their assistance. She then attempted, but in 
vain, to speak, and her tears flowed fast. “In- 
deed, indeed, sir, I am no impostor! and yet I 
own I have deceived you! but pity me! Have 
mercy on a being quite forsaken and broken 
hearted ; I meant to pay you, sir, all the while. 
I only wished to get your true opiuion about my 
unhappy husband! Oh how very, very, very 
wretched Tam! What is to become of us? So. 
my poor husband! there’s no hope! Oh that I 
had been content with ignorance of your fate!’ 
She sobbed bitterly, and my worthy little wife 
exhibited so much firmness and presence mind, as 
she stood beside her suffering sister, that I found 
it necessary gently to remove her from the room. 
What a melancholy picture of grief was before 
me in Mrs. Elliott, if that were her name. Her 
expressive features were flushed and bedewed 











with weeping; her eyes swollen, and her dark 
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hair, partly dishevelled, gave a wildness to her | 
countenance which added to the effect of her in- 
coherent exclamations. “TI do, I do thank you, 
sir, for your candor. I feel that you have told 
me the truth! But what is to become of us? 
My most dreadful fears are confirmed! But I 
ought to have been home before this, and ain 
only keeping you—”’ 

“ Not at all, ma’am; pray don’t—” 

“ But my husband, sir, is ill, and there is no 
one to keep the child but him. 1 ought to have 
been back long ago!” She rose feebly from the 
chair, hastily readjusted her hair, and replaced 
her bonnet, preparing to go. She seemed to miss 
something, and looked about the floor, obviously 
embarrassed ut not discovering the object of her 
search. 

“Tt is in your reticule, ma’am,’’ I whispered : 
“and, unless you would affront and wound me, 
there let it remain. I know what you have been 
looking for—hush! do not think of it again. 
My carriage is at the door; shall I take you as 
far as street ? I am driving past it.” 

“ No, sir, I thank you; but—not for the world! 
My husband has no idea that I have been here ; 
he thinks I have been only to the druggist. I 
would not have him kuow of this visit on any 
account. He would instantly suspect all.” She 
grew again excited. “Oh, what a wretch I am! 
How long must I play the hypocrite! I must 
look happy, and say that I have hope when I am 
despairing, and he dying daily before my eyes! 
Oh how terrible will home be after this! But 
how long have I suspected all this !” 

I succeeded, at length, in allaying her agita. 
tion, imploring her to strive to regain her self. 
possession before reappearing in the presence of her 
hnsband. She promised to contrive some excuse 
for summoning me to see her husband, as if in 
the first instance, as though it was the first time 
I had seen or heard of either of them, and assured 
me that she would call upon me again in a few 
days’ time. “ But, sir,’? she whispered, hesita- 
tingly, as I accompanied her through the hall to 
the street door, “I am really afraid we cannot 
afford to trouble you often.” 

“Madam, you will greatly grieve and offend 
me if you ever allude to this again before I men- 
tion it to you. Indeed you will ma’am,” I added, 
peremptorily, but kindly; and reiterating my in- 
junctions that she should let me soon see her or 
hear from her again, I closed the door upon her, 
satisfied that ere long would be laid before me 
another dark page in the volume of human life. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


Why I left the Anvil. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


I see it, you would ask me what I have to say 
for myself for dropping the hammer and taking 
up the quill, as a member of your profession. I 
will be honest now, and tell you the whole story. 
I was transported from the anvil to the editor’s 





chair, by the genius of machinery. Don’t smile, 
friends, it was even so. I had stood and looked 
for hours on those thoughtless iron intellects, 
those iron-fingered, sober, supple automatons, as 
they caught up a bale of cotton, and twirled it in 
the twinkling of an eye into a whirlpool of 
whizzing shreds, and laid it at my feet in folds of 
snow white cloth, ready for the use of our most 
voluptuous antipodes. They were wonderful 
things, those looms and spindles; but they could 
not spin thoughts, there was no attribute of divinity 
in them, and I admired them—nothing more. 
They were excessively curious, but I could esti- 
mate the whole compass of their doings and des- 
tiny in finger power; so I came away and left 
them spinning—cotton. 

One day I was tuning my anvil beneath a 
hot iron, and busy with the thought that there 
was as much intellectual philosophy in my ham- 
mer as in any of the enginery agoing in modern 
times, when a most unearthly screaming pierced 
my ears; I stepped to the door, and there it was, 
a great Iron Horse! Yes, he had come, looking 


of in the Scripture, harnessed to half a living 
world and just landed on earth, where he stood 
braying in surprise and indignation at the “ base 
use’? to which he had been turned. I saw the 
great array of human beings gliding with the 
velocity of the wind over the iron track, and 
droves of cattle traveling in their stables at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, towards their city 
slaughter house. It was wonderful. The busy, 
bee-winged machinery of the cotton factory dwin- 
dled into insignificance before it. Monstrous 
beast of passage and burden! it devoured the in- 
tervening distance, and welded the cities togeth- 
er! But for its furnace heart and iron sinew, it 
was nothing but a beast—an enormous aggrega- 
tion of horse power. And I went back to the 
forge with unimpaired reverence for the intellec- 
tual philosophy of my hammer. 

Passing along the street one afternoon, I heard 
a noise in an old building, as of some one puff- 
ing a pair of bellows. So, without more ado, I 
stepped in, and there, in a corner of the room, 
I saw the chef d’euvre of all the machinery that 
has ever been invented since the birth of ‘Tubal 
Cain. In its construction it was as simple and 
unassuming as a cheese press. It went with a 
lever—with a lever longer, stronger than that 
with which Archimides promised to lift the world. 
«Tt is a printing press,’ said a boy standing 
by the ink trough, with a cueless turban of brown 
paper on his head. “A printing press!” I 
queried musingly to myself. “ A printing press ? 
what do you print?” I asked. 

“ Print,” said the boy, staring at me doubtful- 
ly, “ why we printthoughts.” “Print thoughts ;” 
I slowly repeated after him; and we stood look- 
ing at each other for a moment in mutual admi- 
ration; hein the absence of an idea, and I in the 














pursuit of one. But I looked at him the hard- 


| est, and he left another ink mark on his forehead, 
| from a pathetic motion of his left hand to quicken 
| his apprehension of my meaning. 

“ Why, yes,” he reiterated, in a tone of forced 
| confidence, as if passing an idea, which, though 
having been current a hundred years, might still 
| be counterfeit, for all he could show on the spot, 
“we print thoughts,to be sure.’ “But, my 
boy,’’ I asked, in honest soberness, “what are 

thoughts, and how can you get hold of them to 
| print them?” «Thoughts are what come out of 
| people’s minds,” he replied. “Get hold of them, 
indeed? Why, minds ain’t nothing you can get 
hold of, northoughts either. All the minds that 
ever thought, and the thoughts that minds ever 
| made, wouldn’t make a ball as big as your fist. 
Minds, they say, are just like air; you can’t see 
them; they don’t make any noise, nor have any 
color; they don’t weigh anything. Bill Deep- 











for all the world like the great dragon we read || 


| cut, the sexton, says that a man weighs just as 
| much when his mind has gone out of him, as he 
| did before. No, sir, all the minds that ever lived 
| would not make an ounce Troy.” 

| “Then how do you print thoughts?” I ask- 
,ed. “If minds are as thin as air, and thoughts 
| are thinner still, and make no noise, and have no 
| substance, shade or color, any more than the 
| winds, are anywhere in a moment; sometimes in 
| heaven and sometimes on earth, and in the waters 
under the earth; how ean you get hold of them? 
| how can you see them when caught, or show 
‘them to others?” 

Ezekiel’s eyes grew luminous with a new 
| idea, and pushing his ink roller proudly across 
| the metalic page of the newspaper, he replied, 
|“ Thoughts work and walk in things what make 
‘tracks; and we take them tracks, and stamp 
| them on paper, or iron, wood, stone, or what not, 
| That is the way we printthoughts. Do you un- 
| derstand ?”’ 

| The pressman let go the lever, and looked in- 
| terrogatingly at Eezkiel, beginning at the patch 
| of his stringless brogans, and following up with 
| his eye to the top of the boy’s brown paper bluff 
| cap. Ezekiel comprehended the felicity of his 
| illustration, and wiping his hands on his tow 
apron, gradually assumed an attitude of earnest 
exposition. I gave him an encouraging wink, 
and so he went on. 

“Thoughts make tracks,” he continued, im- 
pressively, as if evolving anew idea by repeating 
it slowly. Seeing we assented to this proposition 
enquiringly, he stepped to the type case, with his 
eye fixed admonishingly upon us. “Thoughts 
make tracks,’’ he repeated, arranging in his hand 
a score or two of metal slips, “and with these 
here letters we can take the exact impression of 
every thought that ever went out of the heart of 
a human man; and we can print ’em, too,” giv- 
ing the inked form a blow of triumph with his 
fist, “we can print’em, too, give us paper and 
ink enough, till the great round earth is blacken- 














ed around with a coverlid of thoughts, as much 
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like the pattern as two peas.’ Ezekiel seemed 

to grow an inch at every word, and the brawny | 
pressman looked firstat him and then at the press, | 
with astonishment. “Talk about the mind liv- | 
ing forever!” exclaimed the boy, pointing pat- | 
ronizingly at the ground, as if men were lying | 
there incapable of immortality until the printer 

reached it a helping hand, * why, the world is | 
brim full of live, bright industrious thoughts, 
which would have been dead, dead as a stone, if | 
it hadn’t been for boys like me who have to run 
ink rollers. 
minds,’’ he continued, with his imagination climb- 
ing into the profanely sublime, “ people’s minds | 
wouldn’t be immortal if ’twasn’t for the printers | 
—at any rate, in this here planetary burying | 
ground. We are the chaps that manufacture im- 
mortality for dead men,” he submitted, slapping | 
the preasman graciously on the shoulder. The | 
latter took it as if dubbed a knight of honor, for 

the boy had put the mysteries of his profession in 

sublime apocalypse. ‘“ Give us one good healthy | 
mind,” resumed Ezekiel, “to think for us, and 

we will furnish a dozen worldsas big as this with 

thoughts to order. Give us such a man, and we 

will insure his life—we will keep him alive for- 

ever among the living. He can’t die, no how 

you can fix it, when once we have touched him 

with these here little bits of inky pewter. He 

shan’: die nor sleep. We will keep his mind at 

work on all the minds that live on the earth, and 

all the minds that shall come to live here as long | 
as the world stands.” 

“ Bzekiel,” I asked, in a subdued tone of rev- 
erence, “ will you print my thoughts too ?’’ 

“ Yes, that I will,’ he replied, “if you will 
think some of the right kind.” “ Yes, that I 
will,’’ echoed the pressman. 

And I went home and thought, and Ezekiel 
has printed my “thought-tracks” ever since. 


Immortality, indeed! why, people’s | 








The Nobleness of a True Nature. 
BY HORACE 
Whoever yields to temptation debases himself 


MANN. 


with a debasement from which hecan never arise. 
This, indeed, is the calamity of calamities, the 
bitterest dreg in the cup of bitterness. Every un- | 
righteous act tells with a thousand fold more | 
force upon the actor than upon the sufferer. | 
The faise man is more false to himself than to any | 
one else. He may despoil others, but himself is | 
the chief loser. The wor!d’s scorn he might 

sometimes forget, but the knowledge of his own 

perfidy is undying. ‘he fire of guilty passions 

may torment whatever lies within the circle of its 

radiations; but fire is always hottest at the center 

and that center is the profligate’s own heart. 

A man can be wronged and live ; but the unre- 
sisted, unchecked impulse to do wrong is the first 
and second death. The moment any one of the 
glorious faculties with which God has endowed us 





injury which we inflict upon our moral nature in 
this life, must dull, for ever and ever, our keen ca- 
pacities of enjoyment, though in the midst of in- 
finite bliss, and weaken our power of ascension, 
where the virtuous are ever ascending. 

It must send us forward into the next stage of 


high we may soar, our flight will always be 
less lofty than it would otherwise have been; 
and however exquisite, it will always be less 
exquisitely blissful than it was capable of being. 

Every instance of violated conscience, like 


pass of its music, and mar its harmonies for- 
ever. ‘Tremble, then, and forbear, oh man! 
when thou wouldst forget the dignity of thy na- 
ture, and the immortal glories of thy destiny; 
for if thou dost cast down thine eyes to look with 
complacency upon the tempter, or lend thine 
ear to listen to his seductions, thou dost doom 
thyself to move forever and ever through inferior 
spheres of being; thou dost wound and dim the 
very organ with which alone thou canst behold 
the splendors of eternity. 

The world is entering upon anew moral cycle 
The great heart of humanity is heaving with 
hopes of a brighter day. All the higher instincts 
of our nature prophesy its approach; and the 
best intellects of the race are struggling to turn 
that prophecy to fulfilment. Thoughts of free- 
dom, duty, benevolence, equality, and human 
trotherhood agitate the nations; and neither the 
pope with his cardinals nor the czar with his Cos- 
sacks, can repress them, 

Were these thoughts imprisoned in the center 
of the earth, they would burst its granite folds, 
speed onward in their career, and fulfill their 
destiny. They are imbued with a deathless vi- 
gor. They must prevail, or the idea of a Mo- 
ral Governor of the universe is an imposture, and 
the divine truths of the gospel a fable. 

Here then is opened a new and noble career 
for the ambition of emulous youth; not the ambi- 
tion of subduing men into slaves, but the holy 
ambition of elevating them into peers; not for 
usurping principality or kingdom, but for building 
himself up into principality and kingdom; not 
merely for gathering renown, as it were, star by 
star, to be woven into a glittering robe for his per- 
son to make a crown of glory forhis head; but 
to expand his own soul into grander propor- 
tions, to give it angelic and archangelic loftiness 
of stature, and to fill it perpetually with that song 
of joy which even the morning stars could not 
but sing when they beheld the splendor of the 
Godhead reflected from the new creation. 

Here are opportunities, means, incitements, 
through which the young man may build himself 
up more and more into a likeness of the universe 
in which he dwells, and configure himself more 
and more to the Infinite Perfection that gov- 





is abused or misused, that faculty loses, forever, | 
a portion of its delicacy and its energy. Every 


erns it. 
In a physical and in a spiritual sense, the uni- 





existence maimed and crippled, so that however || 


every broken string in a harp, will limit the com- | 


verse around us is full; and, as we cannot go be- 
yond the circumference of present physical disco- 
| veries without discovering new theaters of being, 


| we cannot go beyond the circumference of exist- 
| ing spiritual relations without finding new spirit- 
| ual relation. ‘ 

Columbus was devoted to the study of geogra- 
phy. Asthe result of that study, he felt thatthere 
was a continent to be discovered ; and he discover- 
ed it. The mind of Newton pondered on astro- 
'nomical truths. His contemplations engendered 
| the belief’ that some cohesive principle bound to- 
gether the worlds on high; and he demonstrated 
the law of gravitation. Washington was a pa- 
triot. He yearned for liberty; and by his valor 
and his wisdom our republic was established. 


| 


So new moral blessings and beauties are certain 
to reward the efforts of new moral power, what- 
ever direction that power may take. Grander 
discoveries than any which have yet been made, 
revelations that lay beyond the ken of Bacon’s 
far-seeing vision, and beauties that shone outside 
the imagination of the vast-minded Shakspeare, 
await the evoking power of philanthropic genius. 

Benevolence is a world of itself, a world 
which mankind, as yet, have hardly begun to ex- 
plore. We have, as it were, only skirted along 
its coasts for a few leagues, without penetrating 
| the recesses, or gathering the riches of its vast in- 
terior. Hostile nations and repugnant races of 
men are wayward and devious orbs, yet to be 
brought into a system of brotherhood by the at- 
tractions of love. Justice, honor, Jove and truth, 
are the corner stones of holy government which 
is yet to be organized upon earth. 

For all true-hearted adventurers into these new 
realms of enterprise, there are moral Edens to be 
planted, such as Milton with his celestial verse 
could never describe and there are hights of moral 
sublimity to be attained, such as Rosse with his 
telescope could never descry. 


Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths 
so wonderful and so indisputable, let me ask, 
whether, among all the spectacles, which earth 
| presents, and which angels might look down 
|upon withan ecstacy too deep for utterance, is 
| there one fairer and more enrapturing to the sight 
than that of a young man, just fresh from the 
Creator’s hands, and the unspent energies of the 
coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, survey- 
ing and recounting in the solitude of his closet, or 





i 
in the darkness of midnight, the mighty gifis with 
which he has been endowed, and the magnifi- 
| cent career of usefulness and of blessedness which 
| has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all-concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that 
he will live, true to the noblest capacities of his be- 
ing and in obedience to the highest law of his na- 
twre. If aught can be nobler or sublimer than 











Uh salad 


this, it is the life that fulfills thevow. Suchaf 
young man reverences the divine skill and wis- 
dom by which his physical frame has been so | 
fearfully and wonderfully made; and he keeps | 
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it pure and clean, as a fit temple for the living 
God. For every indulgence of appetite that 
would eneverate the body, or dull the keen sense, 
or cloud the luminous brain, he hasa “ Get thee 
behind me!” so stern and deep, that the balked 
satans of temptation slink from before him in 
shame and despair. ; 

Hypocrisy and pharasaical pride are loathsome 
to the young man of a true heart, yet he rejoices 
to be known, at all times and everywhere, as a re- 
ligious man; for, not less in the marts of business 
and the hilarities of social intercourse, than in 
the sanctuary or on the deathbed, he feels how in- 
finitely unmanly it is to be ashamed of the noblest 
and divinest attribute in all his nature. 

And when, in the fullness of patriarchal years, 
crowned with clustering honors, and covered 
with the beatitudes, as with a garment, he brings 
his heroic life to a triumphant close, the celes- 
tial light that bursts from the opened and welcom- 
ing gates of heaven, breaking upon his upturned 
countenance, is reflected into the paths of all sur- 
viving men; and the wings of his spirit, as it as- 
cends, fan the earth with odors from the uprPER 
PARADISE. 





Ruins of an Ancient California City. 

Antiquaries will feel deeply interested in the 
discovery of vast regions of ancient ruins near 
San Diego, and within a day’s march of the 
Pacific Ocean, at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Portions of temples, dwellings, lofty 
stone pyramids (seven of these within a mile 
square), and massive granite rings or circular 
walls round venerable trees, columns and blocks 
of hieroglyphics, all speak of some ancient race 
of men, now forever gone, their history actually 
unknown to any of the existing families of man- 
kind. Insome points, these ruins resemble the 
recently discovered cities of Palenque, etc., 
near the Atlantic or Mexican Gulf coast; in 
others, the ruins of ancient Egypt; in others 
again, the monuments of Pheenicia; and yet in 
many features, they differ from all that I have 
referred to. I observe that the discoverers 
deem them to be antediluvian, while the present 
Indians have a tradition of a great civilized na- 
ion, which their ferocious forefathers utterly de- 
stroyed. ‘The region of the ruins is called by 
the Indians, the Valley of Mystery. 

Wilmer’s Chronicle. 





Singular Trance. 

At the village of Farringdon, situated about 
nine miles from Bristol, on the road to Wells, a 
young woman named Ann Cromer, the daughter 
of a master-mason, now lies in a complete state 
of catalepsy, in which extraordinary trancelike 
condition, should she survive until next Novem- 
ber, she will have been for no less than thirteen 
years. During the whole of this extended period 
she has not partaken of any solid food, and the 
vital principle has only been sustained by the 


mechanical administration of fluids. 








Although, 
of course reduced to almost a skeleton, her 
countenance bears a very placid expression. Her 
respiration is perceptible, her hands warm, and 
she has some indication of existent consciousness. 
Upon one occasion, when asked if suffering from 
pain to squeeze the hand of her mother, placed in 
hers for that purpose, a slight pressure, the mother 
avers, was plainly distinguished ; and frequently, 
when suffering from cramp, she has been heard to 
make slight moans. About sixteen weeks after the 
commencement of her trance, she was seized with 
a lock jaw, which occassions great difficulty in 
affording her nourishment. The unfortunate 
young woman is twenty-five years of age, and 
has been visited by a great number of medical 
gentlemen, who, however, hold out no hopes of 
her ultimate recovery.—{London Times. 





The Wife’s Influence on her Husband’s Fortune. 

A wife has her husband’s fortunes in her 
power, because she may, or she may not, as she 
pleases, conform to his circumstances. This is 
her first duty, and ought to be her pride. No 
passion for luxury or display ought for a mo- 
ment to tempt her to deviate in the least degree 
from this line of conduct. Any other course is 
wretchedness itself, and inevitably leads to ruin. 
Nothing can be more miserable than the struggle 
to keep up appearances. If it could succeed, it 
would cost more than it is worth; as it never can, 
its failure involves the deepest mortification. 
Some of the sublimest exhibitions of human vir- 
tue, have been made by women, who have been 
precipitated suddenly from wealth and splendor 
to absolute want. Then a man’s fortunes are, 
in a manner, in the hands of his wife, inasmuch 
as his own power of exertion depends on her. 
His moral strength is inconceivably increased by 
her sympathy, her counsel, her aid. She can aid 
him immensely by her relieving him of every care 
which she is capable of taking upon herself. 
If she be prompted by true affection and good 
sense, she will perceive when his spirit is borne 
down and overwhelmed. She, of all human be- 
ings can best minister to its needs. If it be weary, 
in her assiduity it finds repose and refreshment, 
If it be harrassed and worn to a morbid irrita- 
bility, her gentle tones steal over it with a sooth- 
ing more potent than the most exquisite music. 
If every enterprise be dead, and hope itself al- 
most extinguished, her patience and fortitude have 
the power to rekindle them in the heart, and he 
again goes forth to renew the encounter with the 
toils and troubles of life. 


The Cannon Ball Tree. 

Among the plants of Guiana, one of the most 
curious is the cannon-ball tree. It growsto the 
hight of sixty feet, and its flowers are remarka- 
ble for their beauty and fragrance, as its fruit for 
fragrance and contradictory qualities. Its blossoms 
are of a delicious crimson, appearing in large 
bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. The 








“fruit resembles enormous cannon-balls, whence 
| the name of the tree, which has also been attribu- 
ted to the noise which the balls make in falling. 
| An eminent naturalist says: “Beneath a pure 
and dazzling sky, gracefulness is ever united to 
the magnificence of nature; there the hidden 
| streams only reveal their presence in gentle mur- 
| murs, or by the silvery light which they cast upon 
ithe rocks, or the soft sound with which they 
‘trickle through the grass, or the increased ver- 
dure with which they endow the plants. But 
| when the silence of nature is broken by those 
violent hurricanes of wind, which go often in the 
‘torrid zone, blast all the hopes of the cultivator, 
| you may hear the report of the fruit of the can- 
| non-ball tree, whose bursting produces an oft re- 
| peated echo, and resembles the rolling fire of a 
| discharge of artillery.’ 
| From the shell, domestic utensils are made, 
| and the contents contain several kinds of acids, 
| beside sugar and gum, and furnish the materials 
| for making an excellent drink in sickness; but 
| singular as it may appear, this pulp when in its 
perfectly ripe state “ exceeds whatever is filthy, 
| stinking and abominable in nature; yet the scent 
_is remarkably vinous, and so permanent, that on 
/examining some portions of the fruit that had 
been preserved in rum two or three years, the 
native odor of the plant was found to be so strong 
| as to render the apartment almost insupportable. 
| Insects revel in this filthy and disgusting pulp. 
| Beetles and earwigs feed upon it; while the for- 
ruicas find shelter in the hollow of the shells.” 








Gutta Percha. 

No substance, at present in existence, possesses 
so great a variety of distinct properties as this 
remarkable material,—or is capable of so many 
different applications in the useful and mechanic 
arts. The more itis employed, the more numerous 
seem its useful qualities. Of those, as yet dis- 
covered, the following compendium will doubtless 
be interesting to our readers: In many respects 
it is a substitute for lead, iron, tin, brass, and 
leather. Whenimmersed in water heated to 150 
degrees, Fahrenheit, it becomes plastic, and can 
be moulded to any required form, which it retains 
on becoming cold. Its property of repelling 
water, acids and fixed oils, renders it well adapt- 
ed for machine belts, in damp localities. It is 
also found to possess, at extraordinary tempera- 
tures, a permanent elasticity of about five per 
cent., and does not oxidize like metals, or mold 
like leather. For water pipes, both for suction, 
under-ground pressure, and for aqueduct pur- 
poses, it is found superior to any other substance. 
It is imporous, and conveys sound better than 
wood or metal, and hence is superor for speaking 
tubes. It is a non-conductor, and is useful for 
insulating telegraph wires under water or ground. 
It never contracts or expands, under any degree 
of cold or heat from zero to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and is unaffected by dryness or moisture 
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At 220 degrees of Fahrenheit, it is the most ad- 
hesive substance known, and remains so, at all 
lower temperatures, as well as under water. It 
resists abrasion in an eminent degree, and is de- 
cidedly more durable than the best of sole leath- 
er. It is a good absorbant of heat when exposed 
to its direct rays, and a conductor. Ice and milk 
can, it is said, be kept in gutta percha vessels, 
longer than in those of any other material. It 
has great strength, and cannot be broken by the 
most violent blow. It is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, or camphene at ordinary temperatures, but 
is readily cut by heated camphene, or dissolved by 
coal naptha and chloroform, and held in solution 
at a temperature of summer heat. 





Never Weary. 
Weary not in noble doing ; 
Never falter, never quail ; 
Press we sternly on to duty, 
We shall triumph—never fail. 


There are honors high before us, 
There are trophies to be won ! 

Would we gain them, we must labor— 
Be our motto, ever on. 


Voyager on time’s mighty ocean, 
Pilgrim o’er life’s heavy track ; 

Nerve thy spirit for the conflict, 
Never weary—look not back. 


There’s a day-star brightly beaming, 
In the Future’s broad expanse ; 
All behind thee is but darkness ; 
Onward, upward, then, advance. 
Ion. 


2 





Touching Anecdote.—Jenny Lind. 

The following is vouched for as truth by the 
London Athenazoum : : 

During the visit of this child of song to Bath, 
she happened to be walking with a friend, in front 
of the alms-houses, into one of which she entered 
and sat down a moment, ostensibly to rest her- 
self, but in reality to find some excuse for doing 
an act of charity to the old woman who lived in 
it, and whom she had seen, feeble and tottering, 
at the door. The old woman, like the rest of 
her neighbors, was full of the Swedish Nightin- 
gale, whom she heard was just then in Bath, en- 
tertaining with her voice all those who were so 
happy and fortunate as to be able to go to the 
theater. 

“For myself,” said the old woman, “I have 
lived a long time in the world, and desire nothing 
before I die but to hear Jenny Lind.” 

“And would it make you happy?” inquired 
her visitor. 

“ Ay, that it would,” answered the old woman; 
“but such folks as I can’t go to the play-house, 
and so I shall never hear her.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said the good 
natured Jenny; “sit down, my friend, and lis- 
ten;” and forthwith she sang, with all her rich- 
est and most glorious powers, one of the finest 
songs she knew. The poor old woman was be- 





side herself with delight, when, after concluding 
her song, her kind visitor observed “ now you 
| have heard Jenny Lind.” 





Education a Duty. 

Who would suppose that education were a 
| thing which had to be advocated on the ground 
| of local expediency, or indeed on any necessity 
'ofman. It is a thing that should need no advo- 
cating; much as it does actually need. To im- 
part the gift of thinking to those who cannot 
think, and yet who could in that.case think ; this, 
one would imagine, was the first function a gov- 
ernment had to set about discharging. Were it 
not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an 
empire, the inhabitants living all mutilated in 
their limbs, each strong man with his right arm 
lamed? How much crueler to find the strong 
soul, with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct, 
so that it sees not! Light has come into the 
world, but to this poor peasant, it has come in 
vain. For six thousand years, the sons of Adam, 
in sleepless effort, have been devising, doing, dis- 
covering, in mysterious, infinite indissoluble 
communion, warring, a little band of brothers, 
against the great black empire of Necessity and 
Night; they have accomplished such a conquest 
and conquests; and to this man it is all as if it 
had not been. ‘The four and twenty letters of the 
alphabet are still Runic enigmas to him. He 
| passes by on the other side; and that great spirit. 
‘ual kingdom, the toil-worn conquest of his own 
brothers, all that his brothers have conquered, is 
a thing non-extant for him; an invisible empire; 
he knows it not; suspects it not. .And is it not 
his withal ; the conquest of his own brothers, the 
lawfully acquired possession of all men? Bale- 
ful enchantment lives over him from generation 
to generation ; he knows not that such an empire 
is his, that such an empire is at all? O, what 
are bills of rights, emancipations of black slaves 
into black apprentices, lawsuits in chancery for 
some short usufruct of a bit of ‘lard? The 
grand “seeedfield of time” is man’s, and you give 
it him not. 
the earth and all her seed-fields and pearl-oceans, 
nay her sowers too and pearl-divers, all that was 
wise and heroic and victorious here below; of 
which the earth’s centuries are but furrows, for 
it stretches forth from the beginning onward 
even unto this day ! 








‘‘ My inheritance, how lordly, wide and fair ; 
Time is my fair seedfield, to time I’m heir!’ 
Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It 
lasts from year to year, from century to century; 
the blinded sire slaves himself, out, and leaves a 
blinded son; and men, made in the image of 
God, continue as two legged beasts of labor ; and 
in the largest empire of the world, it is a debate 
whether a small fraction of the revenue of one 
day (30,0002. is but that) shall, after thirteen 
centuries, be Jaid out on it, or not laid out on it. 














But quitting all that, of which the human soul 


Time’s seedfield, which includes || 








"cannot well speak in terms of civility, let us ob- 
"serve now, that education is not only an eternal 
duty, but has at length become even a temporary 
_ and ephemeral one, which the necessities of the 
hour will oblige us to look after. These twenty- 
| four million laboring men, if their affairs remain 

unregulated, chaotic, will burn ricks and mills; 
| reduce as themselves and the world, into ashes and 
ruin. Simply, their affairs cannot remain un- 
regulated, chaetic; but must be regulated, brought 


into some kind of order. 
Thomas Carlyle. 





Iron Houses. 

A young gentlemen in New York has invent- 
ed a new mode of constructing iron houses, of 
which the Tribune of a late date gives the fol- 
lowing description : 

“Jt embraces a rigid frame of cast-iron pillars, 
with other parts of sheet-iron. Pillars of peeu- 
liar construction are placed at equal distances, 
and each interlocks with the girders and cross- 
sills, as well as lintels, door and window frames, 
and all the parts which require to be firm, or to 
brace other parts. The panels are of sheet iron, 
as are also the floors, ceilings and shutters for 
the doors and windows. To every part of the 
house there is an interior and exterior wall, leav- 
ing an air-chamber between; this renders each 
room fire-proof. The roof is also of iron, and 
couples to the walls and floors. The frame may 
be ornamented in the casting as taste shall dic- 
tate, and the whole painted to perfection, equal to 
the finest fresco work. The house will resis 
any kind of atmosphere in the most perfect man- 
ner, and when put together is so strong that it 
may be turned over and back again without in- 
jury. These buildings will be more desirable 
than any other, and may be taken apartin a 
few hours, and put together again on another 
site, with entire facility. Having been taken 
apart, one may be packed in a small space, as 
the whole is in small sectional pieces, so as to be 
fitted for rebuilding and changing the form, or 
extending in either direction or in the hight 
within a few hours, without preventing its use 
while being so altered, or added to, and without 
loss of any of the material of the original build 
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Marine Vermin. 

A skeleton of a marine bird was recently pre- 
sented to the Boston Natural History Society, 
which was said to have been prepared in the 
short space of two hours, by exposure to the at- 
tacks of vermin inhabiting the Banks of New- 
foundland. ‘These creatures live at or near the 
bottom, and are said to be very destructive to the 
cod-fish frequenting the Banks. The bird was 
lowered to the bottom by means of a loaded line, 
and drawn up in two hours a perfect, ligamentary 
skeleton, the flesh having been entirely consumed. 





Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
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A Lesson in the School Room. 

Dear Sir,—Not long ago, I was invited to 
lecture in a town not very distant from the me- 
tropolis, and reaching the village earlier than was 
necessary, the chairman of the school committee 
invited me to visit a district school with him, be- 
cause his mind was greatly exercised as to his 
duty in regard to the teacher. He told me that, 
several weeks before, having heard much of the 
good influence of a certain female teacher, he 
had applied to her, and, not without opposition 
from his colleagues, he had procured her appoint- 
ment, in such a manner that he had become 
sponsor for her conduct. 

He said that he had visited the school several 
times, and it had never equaled his expectations; 
the other members of the committee also had 
visited it, and pronouced it inferior to some other 
schools, and, concluded he, “The last time I vis- 
ited the school, it was in such confusion that my 
heart sunk within me, and I almost repented of 
the part I had taken in procuring such a teacher. 
What I wart of you,” said he, ‘is to go with 
me, and, if necessary, sustain me in the painful 
duty that I may have to perform, that of advis- 
ing the young teacher to retire.” 

“T asked if he had conversed with the teacher, 
and asked an explanation of what appeared un- 
favorable in her mode of teaching or discipline. 
*‘ Never,” he said, “I do not like to give her 
pain.” I inquired in what points the school ap- 
peared peculiarly defective. “In silence,” said 
he, ‘‘and in order, I did not perceive any appear- 
ance of either.’ “What was the character of 
the school before she took it?” said I. “Bad,” 
said he, “there was more whipping in it than in 
all the others put together; indeed the last 
teacher was fairly expelled by the pupils.” 

We had now reached the door, and on enter- 
ing, were met by the teacher, whose manners 
indicated some acquaintance with the best usages 
of society, and sufficient freedom from that em- 
barrassment which often unfits young teachers 
for a time, and makes them appear to great dis- 
advantage.’ She received us very politely, and 
placed us with due solemnity on the platform. 
“There,” said the chairman, “you hear the 
noise, it is always just so.” A class of ten or 
twelve were reading to the teacher, or at least, 
were standing in front of her desk, as if this had 
been their employment before we entered. In 
one corner of the room, half a dozen children 
were standing before a small black-board; as 
many more were in another corner similarly en- 
gaged, and the rest of the school were at their 
seats industriously writing on their slates. 
“What causes this apparent noise?” said I to 
the teacher, in a tone which implied a full belief 
that she could give a good account of it. The 
chairman leaned forward, evidently anxious to 
hear her reply. “TI found,” said she, “soon after 
I took the school, that some of the children were 
very unruly and disobedient, especially the large 











and desirous, if possible, to win their affection, I 
have tried a plan which I heard recommended at 
one of the Teachers’ Institutes. I hear as many 
recite as I can at one time, and then, instead of 
letting the rest sit idle, I keep them all usefully 
employed by the aid of one or two of the best 
sgholars.” “Do you find them willing to work?” 
said I. ‘“O yes, they admire it,’ saidshe. The 
chairman’s eye brightened a little, and he said, 
“ What have you been able to do with George?” 
“T sometimes employ him in teaching the little 
ones to write on the black-board, or to spell; 
that is he in the right hand corner, now.” “Are 
you not afraid to trust him ?” said the chairman. 
“OQ no,” said she, “he has never deceived me 
since, to his surprise, I trusted him.” “Does 
not the employment of the other children inter- 
rupt your class?” said I. “Not half so much” 
said she, “as their want of employment did when 
I first came. I can still them entirely, or mod- 
erate their noise at pleasure.” She then sound- 
ed a small bell, and instantly there was perfect 
silence. After waiting a minute or two to satisfy 
us that they could be silent, she gave them all a 
word to spell together in a whisper; then one 
just above a whisper; thena third a little louder, 
and so louder and louder till the walls re-echoed; 
then she gradually let her voice fall with every 
new word, until it reached the whisper again. 
“You see,” said she, “I can give them any 
pitch I please, and whenever their noise is at all 
troublesome, I stop them and set the pitch, and 
let them start afresh. The chairman did not ask 
whether the children liked this treatment, for 
their countenances seemed to say to us, “Did 
you ever hear the like o’ that before?”’ 

“One of the boys tells me,” said the chair- 
man to the teacher, “that you only get time to 


hear, him read once a day, is this because your | 


tie is taken up in these extra exercises?” 
“Q, no, indeed,” said she, with animation, “ these 
exercises do not take up half so much of my 
time as was spent at first in disciplining them. 
My mode of teaching prevents their reading a 
great quantity now, but they will read more in 
due time.’ “Let us hear them read in your 
way, said the chairman. “Go on!” said she 
to one of the class that encircled the desk. The 
child read a paragraph tolerably well, and as 
soon as she had done, the teacher asked her the 
meaning of several words in it, and if she failed 
to answer, called on others of the class to con- 
tribute what they could. After the sentence 
had been fully explained, she let every member 
of the class read it, remarked upon the reading 
of each, and more than once read certain pas- 
sages to them. ‘It would be impossible,” said 
she, “ to hear them read as much in this manner, 
as if they read in the common way, but perhaps 
this way will do them more good.” “No doubt 
of it,”? said the chairman. “May I walk down 
among the pupils,” said he, “and see what they 


boys, and being unwilling to strike any of them, | are doing.” “I beg you to do so, sir,” said she, 


| “I think you will find them all usefully engaged.” 
| Some of those who were sitting at their seats, 
| were writing the words of their next spelling 
lesson; some were drawing maps, and one little 
fellow was apparently making squares on his 
‘slate. The chairman pointed at his work, and 
‘asked what he was doing. “Drawing a map,” 
said he, with a smile of conscious importance. 
“A map!” said the chairman, “what is it a map 
of?” “A map of the town, sir.” “A map of 
| what town?” “Of this town, sir.” “Ah,” said 
‘the chairman, “what does that L stand for?” 
“That stands for the name of the next town, 
sir, that way,” pointing east with his pencil. 
“The next town is P, the next S, and the next - 
(G2? “Who taught you this?” said he, evi- 
dently quite interested. “George chalked it on 
| the black-board, sir, and I copied it.” This 
George was the hopeless rogue after whom the 
chairman had previously inquired. “You like 
_to draw maps, do you?” said the chairman. “TI 
| guess I do,” said the little fellow, as he rubbed 
| out the angle of a town to make it more acute, 
(“I guess Ido. It’s first rate.” 
| In one corner we found George teaching the 
alphabet to a little class, by printing the letters 
on the board, and letting them imitate them, and 
‘call their names. In the other corner, a girl 
‘about eight years old was teaching a small class 
| to write figures, and add them together, by lay- 
_ing in a heap as many beans as each figure repre- 
{sented units. These little classes were so en- 
gaged that they did not seem to mind what the 
other scholars were doing, and I could not but 
| repeat to myself what the young teacher had 
| before said, “the additional noise is nothing to 
| the interruption and mischief arising from want 
| of employment.” 
| We spent two hours in the school, and all the 
| exercises were of the character described,—thor- 
ough, and cheerfully performed. Each class had 
its turn with the teacher, but constant employ- 
ment was given to all not immediately under her 
instruction. When we were fairly outside of the 
school-room, the chairman took me suddenly by 
the hand, and said with great enthusiasm, 
“Now, let them say what they please, I will de- 
fend her to the last.” Then shaking my hand 
heartily, he added, “ You don’t know how much 
I am obliged to you, for just showing me how to 
question the teacher as to her motives and plans. 
I looked on, and it was all confusion, I now un- 
derstand her design, and it is beautiful! beauti- 
ful! Let them say what they please, I will de- 
fend her to the last !” A. H. P. 





3c A person who was fond of relating his 
dreams, observed, in presence of the late John 
Randolph, that he dreamed last night of lice? 
“That was very natural,” replied Randolph, “for 
a person almost invariably dreams by night, of 
what is running in his head all day.” 
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Correction. 

Our attention has been called to a pamphlet published 
by, and bearing the imprint of, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, entitled, 
“Tue Buncet Crosep Forever. Being a reply toa 


circular entitled the Budget Opened, which was pub- 
lished in the School Friend and Journal.” 


In reference to the above, we say, that the columns || 


of the School Friend and Journal never contained one 
single word of the “ Budget Opened,” as the paper it- 
self will show to any one who will examine it, and this 
the author of the “Budget Closed’? must have known. 
From our first connection with the paper we have care- 


* fully avoided, and intend to avoid, all controversies in || 


reference to books. 

Since writing the above we have seen the publishers 
of our paper in reference to this matter, and learn from 
them that the *‘ Budget Opened”? was brought to their 
store by Mr. Carney, its author, and that, without the 


knowledge of themselves or of Mr. C., and contrary to | 
their desire, the young man engaged in mailing the | 
“Friend” had enclosed a copy of the ‘“‘Budget”’ in || 


some few of the single papers for Ohio; that as soon as 
the fact was known to them they expressed their decid- 
ed disapprobation of it, and forbid the paper being used 
as a medium for its circulation, preferring that the 
“Friend” should be entirely disconnected with any 
and all controversies in which themselves or agents 
might be involved. 

We regret that the writer of the “ Budget Closed,” 
has so causelessly, and, it seems to us, so maliciously, 
sought to injure our paper, and involve us in disputes 
and recriminations which we heartily despise. 





State Teachers’ Association. 


We regret to inform our readers that it is impossible 


| necessary for them to teach.” A report of Mr. Rankin 


| was accepted without reading. 


On the morning of the 4th, two hours and a half 
] were spent in hearing verbal reports from the delegates || 


|| of the several counties, on the condition, prospects, 
operations, &c., of their schools. Every teacher and 
| every man in Ohio ought to have been present and lis- 
| tened to those relations. The miserable, the laughable, 
| the disgraceful, the pitiable, the shameful, the barbarous, 
| ran along in one strange medley of narrative, as the dele- 
gates rose, one after another, and made their statements. 
After much able consideration, the Convention thought 
that that portion of the school law allowirg a deduction 

| of expense to a parent for the casual absences of his 
| children from school, should be repealed, or amended. 
| A resolution, thanking Mr. Fairchild and others, for 
procuring the enactment of the supervision law of 
| last winter, and recommending the same to be carried 
| into effect, excited strong debate, and was laid on the table. 
The association unanimously recommended to the 
| Constitutional Convention to make provision for a State 
| Superintendent ; and for as many assistant district and 
| county superintendents as may seem expedient; and for 
| their election by the people. 
| ‘Ten delega.es were chosen for the Syracuse Conven- 
tion, on the 10th inst., in New York. 

The Convention recommended that females teach at 
institutes. 

That our profession patronise the “‘ Ohio Teacher.” 

That copies of the reports made at the National Con- 
vention be purchased by the funds of the Association. 

That all clergymen in the State preach a sermon on 
Common Schools in the second week of October next, 
or soon after. 

That cordial thanks be presented to all Railroad com- 
panies for reducing the fare. 

That teachers advocate school reform through coun- 
ty papers. 

That to employ cheap teachers or starve good ones is 
cent wisdom and dollar folly. 

That the right of every child of the State to free edu- 








for a full Report of the proceedings of the late meeting of 
the Teachers Association, held at Springfield, to appear | 
in this number of the School Friend. The report of the || 
Secretary of the Convention, who resides at Columbus, 
was handed to the Ohio Teacher for publication. We 
depended upon that paper for a copy of the report, 
but it came so late for our August number, that we are 


cation should be in the Constitution. 

That the Executive Committee prepare tracts for dis- 
tribution, on the importance of education ; on the ne- 
cessity of regular attendance at school ; and of the co- 
operation of parents with teachers, &c. &c. 

The-Association adjourned, to meet at Columbus on 
the last Wednesday and Thursday of December next. 











obliged to omit it. We can say of the Convention that 
it was very numerously attended by teachers from all 
parts of the State. It continued for two days, and its 
discussions were characterized by far more than usual || 
interest and energy. This Association now embraces 
160 members, the bone and sinew of our profession. || 





Its deliberations are destined to be deeply felt and widely | 
influential. 

We give the following brief and condensed synopsis. || 
The whole is nine pages long. 


Two addresses were delivered: one a cogent and stir- ) 
ring appeal on “ The Genius of our Government and | 
the Prosperity of our Republic as Incentives to the 
Teacher,’ by Rev. D. Shepardson, of Cincinnati; the 
other a keen and masterly discussion of the ‘ Philoso- | 
phy of Education,” by Prof. J. C. Zachos, of Cincin- \ 
nati. Both were voted to be published. 

After considerable sharp discussion, it was unani- || 
mously 

Resolved, That provision should be made in the Con- 











stitution of the State for the establishment and support || 
of one or more Normal Schools. \ 

Three excellent reports were read: one from A. A: |) 
Smith, of Austinburgh, on Normal Schools; one from | 
the venerable Albert Picket, L.L. D., of Delaware, on || 
“Teaching Reading;’’ and one from J. Hurty, of Xenia, 
on the “‘ Importance of Teachers’ knowing more than 








| 


| 
\\ 


| language 


| der the fatal impression, that to gain this coveted com- 


| sentences of our best writers and speakers. 


| power over it than the miserable Foscari over the ma- || 


An Exercise in Composition. 
In most schools it is considered a prime essential to 
study grammar, with the ostensible purpose of obtain- 
ing command over our most wayward and law-despising 





And multitudes of teachers have labored un- 


| employments of life. If one were to suppose that by 

simply taking apart and studying the components of the 
most splendid monuments of Grecian or Roman archi- 
tecture—the Temple of Minerva at Athens, or St. 
Peter’s Church at Rome—without ever trying his own 
power by putting together the simplest structure, that 
he would be able to build such an edifice as St. Paul’s 
| in London, or the Cathedral in Cincinnati, or a five- 


penny storehouse even, he would be accounted very 
stultish. 


Analyzing sentences, and constructing them from the 
common materials of the language, are two entirely dif- 
ferent things, requiring radically different processes of 
the mental faculties for their accomplishment. The 
| highest skill in the one does not necessarily imply any 

skill at all in the other. To acquire the ability to use 
| the English language, then, we must actually use it 
| most carefully and constantly, about every class of sub- 
| ject, and in every variety of manner. 
Composition, then, in our opinion, is the master 
| means of acquiring control over our language. In con- 
| ducting this department, we have found it of great use 
| to assign, in almost all cases, the same subject to all the 


| members of the same class, adapting the d‘fficulty and 
| kind of subject to the ability and advancement of the 
| class. By this means the teacher can give impulse and 
| direction to the development of talent, and the pupils 
| be benefitted by comparing another’s treatment’of the 

same subject with their own. An honorable ambition to 
| excel likewise adds its spur, without an opportunity for 
| the appearance of those lower feelings which sometimes 
| degrade a pupil in the eyes of all. To our agreeable 


| surprise, the apparently serious objection of monotony, 
| arising from hearing the same ideas presented again and 
| again, has never been realized. This objection has, in 
| practice, been found to lie much more strongly against 


the old method of having as many subjects as there are 
pupils. No two scholars view the same theme alike. 
We recommend the method to others, confident that, 


with a judicious use, their anticipations will be more 
than realised. ; 





Examination of Candidates for the Central 
School. 

This examination commenced at the Central School 

Rooms, on the 27th ultimo, and continued two days 

and a half. One hundred and two candidates presented 

themselves for admission, (thirty-nine boys and sixty- 


| three girls,) and were examined in Grammar, Arithmetic, 


Algebra, American History, Geography, Reading and 
Spelling. They were divided into four divisions, of 
about twenty-five each, each teacher taking one divi- 
sion. The candidates, with three or four exceptions, 
were entire strangers to the teachers of the Central 








mand, it was only necessary to analyze and parse faith- || 


Hence have ) 
arisen whole regiments of school room prodigies, who || 


have the best grammar at their tongues’ end, and can | 
anatomise the most complicated sentence in the English 
language with hair-splitting precision, and can array in 
unbroken line the authority of syntax for the disposi- 
tion of every component part of it, who yet, when they | 
are compelled to use our language to convey their own || 
ideas to others, on paper, are found to have no more 








}} 
gician after he had lost the talisman. The real prize || 


|| which they should have received from the study of | 


grammar has, some how or other, escaped their fingers. 

This, we believe, is the concurrent testimony of all 
who have faithfully striven to impart to pupils the || 
ability to control the magical treasures of the English | 
language. We cannot be surprised at such an unhappy 
result, any more than we could be surprised at a like 
result by laboring in the same manner in the common 





| School, and were known during the examination only 


| by a number which was assigned to them at the com- 
, fully the smoothly rounded and delicately ballanced }, 


mencement. Nearly three hours apiece were devoted 


to each of the principal studies. How delicate and dif- 
ficult a task it is to decide upon the merits of so many 
pupils, in so many studies, and in so limited a time, and 
do justice to each one, is known only to those who 


, have had practical experience in such things. Allowing 


seven working hours to each day of the examination, 
only about ten minutes is all that could be allowed to 
decide upon the attainments of each of one hundred and 
two pupils, in each of seven important branches of study. 
It is possible that some have been admitted who ought 
to have been rejected, and some rejected who ought to 
have been admitted. If such an unfortunate case has 
occurred, we trust that parents and teachers will not 
impute it to any improper motive, but rather to the cir- 
cumstances of the examination, under which it would 
be strange if mortals should not make a mistake. 

The examinations throughout were carried on by 
question and answer, and work on the black-board, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the history and geogra- 
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phy, where the topic method may have been pursued. 
We think that the average merit of the examinations || sat down. 
this year considerably higher than that of last year, | 
and that of the boys considerably higher than that of || trict, received a flattering token of the regard of the 
the girls. In arithmetic the general result was at least |) pupils of his district, in the shape of a magnificently | 
fifty-five per cent. lower than it ought to have been: | bound copy of Shakspeare. No one has informed us of | 


In the general subject of percentage there was a great 
failure, especially among the young ladies—the lads | 
standing pretty well. This question, “ Is per cent. used | 
in reference to anything else but dollars and cents ?” or 
one substantially the same, was put to a class of twenty- 
five girls, and by each one answered in the negative. 
The question was sometimes varied by asking if it 
would be proper to say, ‘‘ How much is seven per cent. 
of one thousand feet of boards, or yards of cloth?’ 
The question was wrongly answered by seven-eighths 
of all the candidates. No pupil was intentionally ex- 
amined on any portions of a study on which he or she 
was not ostensibly prepared. The reasons for the rule 
for the division of one common fraction by another, and 
for the multiplication and division of one decimal frac- 
tion by another, were not at all understood by more 
than ten or twelve individuals. 

In reading, two or three books were given to the 
classes, so that each pupil might select a proper para- 
graph and examine it while his predecessor was reading. 
The articulation generally was pretty good; but in em- 
phasis there was a great deficiency. ‘The inflection was 
tolerable. It may have been owing to the want of time 
in reading, or to the reading of but a small portion of 
any piece; but in most instances, the pupils seemed 
neither to appreciate nor understand the sentiments to 
which they were endeavoring to give utterance: it was 
mostly a mere enunciation of words. To these remarks 
there were about ten eminently meritorious exceptions. 
As the writer had charge only of the two above studies, 
he cannot speak of the others. 





CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 
Ba The closing exercises of the schools this 


year were characterized by a more than usual number 
of presentations by the pupils to their trustees and 
teachers. Mr. R. Hubbard, Principal in the Sixth Dis- 
trict, now Superintendent of the House of Refuge, re- 
ceived, as a parting memento, a gold watch and chain, 
valued at fifty dollars. Our worthy hero, after listen- 
ing to the address, and receiving the present from the 
hands of the scholastic delegation, stood for a few mo- 
ments before his crowded audience in speechless amaze- 
ment. He cast a beseeching look now at the watch 
and then at the upturned faces before him, and then at 
the watch again. He twirled the yellow chain around 
his finger, and attempted to say a word. A curious 
sound issued from his lips, while a smile, full of mean- 
ing, ran across his features, which rapidly changed from 
red to white and white to red again. He took off the 
chain and crammed it into the pocket of his waistcoat, 
and slid the watch into his coat-tail. After a while he 
succeeded in expressing his thanks, &c., and bowing 
himself out of his overwhelming circumstances. 

Dr. Bushnell, the well-tried trustee of the ‘ Texas 
House,”’ received from the pupils of that school a copy 
of the “ Holy Bible,” one of the largest edition, pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society, splendidly bound 
and gilt-edged. It was immediately followed by a mag- 
nificent bouquet, borne to him by a bevy of youthful 
young ladies. Several original poems, prepared for the 
occasion, were recited, making this presentation one of 
the most tasty and appropriate ever witnessed in these 
schools or any other. The excellent Doctor, who had 
looked death in the face many a time with composure, 
was taken all aback by this unexpected ceremony. The 
heart should speak, on such occasions, rather than the 
tongue; and so the Doctor, after saying something, the 


two or three days afterward, bowed. his obligations and 


| 
| 
Mr. G. Rice, the excellent trustee in the Eighth Dis- | 
| 


| the ceremonies on that occasion. 
Mr. Randall, Principal in the Third District, received | 

| a richly embossed gold pencil, with appropriate ceremo- | 
| nies. Mr. Randall leaves the schools to engage in the | 
business of engineering. | 

Miss Pearse, Female Principal in the Twelfth District, 
was presented with a magnificent copy of “ The Female 
| Poets of America,’’ a very appropriate gift. She leaves 
the schools to finish her studies at Oberlin Seminary. 

In the Central School, Mr. Barney, the Principal, was 
presented with a beautiful copy of Cowper's Poems ; 
and Mr. Knowlton with an elegant copy of ‘‘ The Poets 
and Poetry of America,” by the hand of Master Wm. 
E. Crane, on the part of the young gentlemen. Heac- 
companied the presentation with an address eloquently 
delivered. Miss Atkins, the Preceptress, was presented 
with a splendid Papier Mache Portfolio; and Mr. 
Edwards with an elegant copy of Shakspeare, by the 
hand of Miss I. Taylor, on the part of the young ladies. 
She accompanied the presentation with some peculiary 
appropriate and affecting remarks. To these highly 
prized tokens of regard, Mr. Barney replied in a happy 
strain, on the part of the teachers. Afterward, Mr. 
Edwards received two volume of “The Encyclopedia 
of English Literature,’ by the hand of the Hon. Bel- 
| lamy Storer, in behalf of several of the young ladies 
who were under Mr. Edwards’ charge when the school 
first opened, and desired to present this memorial as 
they were about to close their connection with it. Mr, 
Storer presented the volumes, with some most touching 
remarks, to which Mr. E. with much difficulty replied. 











National Convention. 

fea The National Convention of the friends 
of education, will meet at Philadelphia, on the 28th of 
August next. The president of the Convention, the 
Hon. Horace Mann, makes a powererful appeal to all 
engaged in teaching, whether the heads of colleges or 
primary schools, in behalf of the momentous interest 
which calls together this meeting. It will be the sec- 
ond beat on the bell of time, foretelling tbe hour when, 
to bea teacher, shall be greater than to bea king. Ohio 
will send her delegation. 

Reports upon the following topics it is expected will 
be made by the Committees appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Convention. 

1. TERRITORIAL, OR CiVIL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE STATE— 
involving the extent to which the District System should 
be carried, and the modifications of which the same is 
susceptible. 

2. Scuoo. Arcuirecrure—-including the location, 
size, modes of ventilation, warming and seating, &c., of 
buildings intended for educational purposes. 

3. ScHooL aTrenpaNce—including the school age of 
children, and the best modes of securing the regular 
and punctual attendance of children at school. 

4. Grapes or Scuoots—the number and character of 
each grade. 

5. Course or Insrruction—Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral and Religious, Esthetical, Industrial. 
Apparatus, Methods. 

6. Teacners—their Qualifications—their Examina- 
tion and Compensation—N ormal Schools, Teacher’s In- 
stitutes, Books on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

7. Surrort—Tax on Property, Tax on Parents, School 
Fund. 

8. Surervision—State, County, Town. 

9. PareEnTaL anv Pustic Inrerest. 











Studies— 








exact purport of which he was not certainly sure until 























10. Surrtementary Mrans—Library, Lyceum, Lec- 
tures. : 























ITEMS. 
kas Mr. S. S. Greene, Principal of the 


Phillips School, Boston, has resigned his place in the 
schools, and has been chosen, by the Board of Educa- 


tion, in connection with several others, to travel through 
the State and conduct Institutes. His department is 
Grammar—his salary $100, and expenses. Mr. Rus- 
sell, his compeer, has charge of the department of read- 
ing, &c. Other distinguished educators make up the 
corps. Doctor Sears, Secretary of the Board, presides 
and gives direction to the Institutes. One is almost 
surprised to witness the unwavering determination 
with which Massachusetts strives to give a nobler effi- 
ciency to her school system. Her schemes of educa- 
tion seem her most sacred mission, and they will prove 
her proudest crown of glory. 

fae Wisconsin has established a University, 
at Madison, the capital. The Chancellor, Hon. John H. 
Lathrop, L. L. D., was inaugurated with appropriate 
ceremonies, on the 16th of January last. 

A. A. Smith, Esq., delivered the opening address, on 
behalf of the Regents. He was followed by the Chan- 
cellor, in an address eminently distinguished for depth 
and perspicuity. His theme was, “ Progress the Law of 
Humanity,”? upon which he lightened with great power. 
During his remarks, the grand outlines of the career of 
man, past and future, presented themselves in charac- 
ters clear and unmistakeable. 

In his address, Mr. Smith thus feelingly and truth- 
fully exclaims: ‘* What isthe prominent defect of the 
common school system? It is that the teachers employ- 
ed in such schools are, for the most part, utterly unfit 
for the performance of their duties. They have but a 
scanty stock of knowledge, and what little they have 
they know not how to impart to their pupils.”’ 

In connection with the University, the Board of Re- 
gents have established a Normal department, which is 
to accomplish all that is proposed by other Normal 
schools, and much more. The students in this depart- 
ment can attend the regular medical lectures, and those 
on the natural sciences, &c. &c., free of charge. Wis- 
consi leaps proudly to the race for educational renown, 
and sets the example of elevating the profession of 
teaching to a level with other professions. Her provi- 
sion for education is among the most liberal, if not the 
most liberal in the United States. 


Ba@s- A Normal school was lately opened in 
New Britain, Ct., the villagers subscribing $1200. 

bas~ Mr. E. D. Mansfield, editor of the 
Chronicle and Atlas, of our city, and author of a His- 
tory of the Mexican War, tells us that he has discover- 
ed a law by which any power of any algebraic poly- 
nomial can be written out without intermediate multi- 
plication. The only rule of this kind relating to invo- 
lution, which we have had thus far, is the Binomial 
Theorem of Newton, which is directly applicable only 
to an expression of two terms, or to one of more than 
two terms, by means of substitution. Mr. Mansfield 
has discovered the general law, and perfected his demon- 
stration of it. The celebrated mathematician, La Grange, 
labored on this same problem, but gave it up in despair. 
Wehope that Mr. M. will enable us to present his theo- 
rem to our readers ere long. 

E@s> The Managers of the Railroad from 
Cincinnati to Sandusky, and to Columbus, very gener- 
ously permitted all teachers, and others attending the 
meeting of the State ‘Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field, to pass over their road, going and returning, for 
half fare. The Mad River and Lake Erie Road gave 
them free tickets. They deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity. 








Ba@s~ Ata late meeting of the Trustees of 
the Public School in the 2d municipality of New Or- 
leans, a recent case of the punishment of a pupil was 
considered. After remarks had been made at somo 
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length, a choleric Frenchman arose and introduced the 
following resolution, which was discussed and adopted. 

«* Resolved, That we consider the persons of American 
youth sacred, and that the lash belongs to Russian serfs 
and menial slaves.’’ 

The gentleman must entertain very crude notions of 
justice and government, thus to banish the rod from 
the province of mischief and incipient rebellion, where it 
legitimately belongs, and to set it up over innocent and 
pitiless bondage. We venture to say, that he never 
taught school, and consequently was just as well quali- 
fied to get upa resolution pertaining tothe ‘ Infinite 
Destiny of the Hindoos,”’ as one on corporal punish- 
ment in schools. Nothing is more common than to 
find individuals who are totally ignorant of the minute, 
every day operations of the school room, very dog- 
matical on some of the most difficult and important 
points involved in school teaching. We hope that the 
day is not far distant, when those whose experience in 
every department of instruction, qualifies them to de- 
cide this vexed question, will be called upon to make 
known their opinions, and maintain their rights. What 
school master’s opinion would weigh a hair with a cler- 
gyman, on a disputed point in theology—with an attor- 
ney, on a critical case in law—with a statesman, on a 
line of policy, or with a banker, on a transaction which 
is to involve the loss or gain of thousands. Reflections 
from such a quarter would be treated with contempt. 
Common sense and common consent, properly give a 
preponderance of opinion on any subject of a profes- 
sion, to those who are engaged in the profession. In 
this case, our friends of the New Orleans Visitors, seem 
to have reversed the commonest of all laws, and with- 
out asking for their views, made a sweeping decision 
against the very persons who alone are competent to 
investigate this matter, and set it in its proper light. 

Ka@g~ ‘The pupils of the Cleveland High 
School have sent twenty-five specimens of ornamental 
penmanship, as a challenge to the pupils of the High 
School in Cincinnati. These specimens were received 
just on the eve of the annual examination, and as the reg- 
ular teacher in penmanship had left a few weeks before, 
the trial of skill was postponed. It will be attended to 
at the proper time. We would suggest, as a judicious 
incentive to exertion, that the Union and other High 
Schools in Ohio, make a like exchange of courtesies. 


Bes” Some of our stirring friends among the 
teachers of Buffalo, lately sent us thirteen names of 
their number as subscribers for our paper. 


Bigs> One of the most successful of our female 
Principals informed us the other day, that one of the 
rules of her school is, that every lesson is to be perfectly 
recited sometime ‘in the day on which it is due. If a 
pupil fails, in any respect, at the regular recitation, she 
must remain after the others are dismissed, and correct 
all errors. It is unnecessary to say, that for good order, 
good will, energy and industry, her school is unsur- 
passed. 

Bkas> By the very praiseworthy exertions of 
the teachers and pupils in the Twelfth District, a fine 
piano has been purchased for that school. The funds 
were all subscribed by the pupils and their parents, and 
others belonging to the district. 


gas~ The teachers in New York city have 
invented a novel incentive to study, for their pupils. 
Those who have rendered themselves conspicuous by 
good deportment, success in study, &c., are selected at 
the close of the session, and their miniatures taken by 
daguerreotype. These are splendidly framed, and prop- 
erly disposed around the room, forming a kind of illus- 
trated biography of each school. 

pas A Catalogue of Herron’s Seminary for 
boys, in this city, has been handed to us. This flour- 
ishing institution has been so well patronized , that many 











applications for admission have been refused for want 
of accommodations. Whole number of students, 242. 


Keg- The Gleaner, a nice little monthly of 
four pages, comes to us from Sandusky. The first page 
is edited by Mr. Cowdery, Superintendant of the Com- 
mon Schools and Principal of the High School, and the 
rest by the pupils of the High School. Price, 15 cents 
for five months. The design of this sheet is to afford 
Mr. Cowdery a medium by which to communicate to 
the public, and other shools in particular, the practical 
working of their school system, its history, its condi- 
tion from time to time, methods of improvement, exami- 
tions, &c., &c.; and to his pupils, an opportunity to 
bring their literary productions to the notice of those 
interested in their welfare. The first number is a very 
creditable one indeed. Miss Hastings and Miss Day 
have the charge of it on the part of the pupils. 


Kay The Italian Astronomer, Gasparis, has 
discovered a new planet between Mars and Jupiter. 
It is called Parthenope and is of the tenth magnitude. 
Who shall say that hundreds of others, yet undiscov- 
ered, are not revolving in the interplanetary spaces, too 
small to be detected by any telescope of ordinary power. 


Bag It has lately been demonstrated by 
Arago and Foucault, that light travels less rapidly in 
water than in air. Arago has been endeavoring to as- 
certain this fact for the last twelve years. 


keq@ Teachers in Mass., are now required by 


law, to be examined in Human Physiology. 


Kea At the late anniversary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in London, the Victoria Medal 
was presented to our countryman, the gallant Col. Fre- 
mont. His daring explorations and important scientific 
discoveries on each slope of the Rocky Mountains, have 
won for him this flattering distinction from abroad. 
The celebrated Humboldt speaks in high terms of the 
dauntless Colonel, and calls him the ** Great Fremont.’’ 


Bes Our city schools came pretty near meet- 
ing with an awful catastrophe, by the falling of the 
Table Rock at Niagara. About a half an hour before it 
gave way, our whole delegation of teachers on their 
way to visit New England, was standing on the rock 
gazing on the raving waters below. They had just left 
it, when the huge mass toppled over and buried itself 
beneath the torrent. 


kes Mr. O. F. Bartlett, editor, sends us the 
Eclectic Journal of Education and Literary Review, 
from Chicago, Ill. It is a monthly of 16 large pages, 
for $1 per annum ; ten copies for $8. The first num- 
ber is ably edited and promises that in the mighty north- 
west, the cause of education will not lack powerful and 
successful pleading. We shall speak more of its merits 
as time unfolds them. 


Bas Our schools commenced on the 29th 
ultimo, after a vacation of four weeks. The summer 
vacation in Sandusky is eight weeks in length—in St. 
Louis eight weeks—in Boston six weeks—in Woodward 
College and all the private schools in this city eight 
weeks—in New Orleans twelve weeks. 

Ba=> Quite a number of our teachers cele- 
brated the close of the schools this year, by the ceremony 
of marriage. We are happy to inform the public that 
the rest of them are busily contemplating the same pro- 
ceeding. 

Ka A Committee of the Board of Education 
in New York city, have reported thut it is expedient to 
abolish corporal punishment in every department of 
the Ward and Public Schools of that city. The Report 
affirms that “‘ chastisement, or the application of physi- 
cal force, in nine cases out of every ten, is inflicted 
when the anger of the teacher or parent is aroused.” 





Bas On the first of May of the present year, 
Dr. Peterson, of Altona, discovered a new comet mov- 
ing in the constellation Ursa Minor. In the middle of 
July, it was within, 38,000,000 miles of the earth. It 
will disappear below the southern horizon. 


Keg The new Theological Seminary of the 
Old School Presbyterians, will commence, in this city, 
on the first Monday in September next. Dr. Hoge, of 
Columbus, and Dr. Rice of this city, are two of its pro- 
fessors. 


Ba@y> The Report of the schools in New York 
city, for the year ending Feb. Ist, 1850, gives 102,974 
enrolled,—35,997 in average attendance—$248,300 cost, 
being about $6,87 per scholar. 


Kas It is rumored that the Rochester Uni- 
versity is about to invite the Rev. Dr. Sears, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to become its 
president. 


fas> Our thanks are due to the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, for his last voluminous and able report. 
His reports generally are of more than ordinary inter- 
est, but this one is especially so, on account of its full 
discussion of a large number of topics of great impor- 
tance to teachers. The body of the document, 104 
pages, contains discussions of the various’ forms of 
schools, as Common, High, Private, Industrial, Normal, 
Evening, &c.; of Institutes, Associations, Libraries, 
&c.; on the Supervision, Legislation, Condition and 
Improvement of Schools; on Circulars, School Forms, 
&c. &c. Then follows a Prize Essay on the Necessity 
and Means of improvement of the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, of 23 pages. The remaining 32 pages are 
filled with plans and descriptions of school houses and 
apparatus, and school architecture generally. The 
whole document contains 160 pages, and should be in 
the hands of every teacher. 


k@s> In visiting the public schools in Cleve- 
land, under the charge of their gentlemanly and effi- 
cient Superintendent, Mr. Geo. Willey, we were com- 
pelled to grant them a decided superiority over us in 
school architecture and furniture. One of their re- 
cently erected Grammar School edifices is furnished 
with chairs and cherry desks decidedly preferable to 
those in the Quincy, or Hancock School, Boston. 
They are now erecting another three-story brick edi- 
fice, altogether better than any in Cincinnati. It is to 
be furnished like the best Boston schools, and warmed 
by furnaces underneath, like the Providence High 
School. Its internal finish and external style of archi- 
tecture, renders it a fine ornament to that beautiful 
city. Within the past twelve months this youthful 
mart of commerce has expended $17,000 in building 
school houses and furnishing them. More of Cleveland 
schools in our next. 


Bas According to one of our exchanges, 
selfishness sometimes takes a curious form. Proof: A 
little boy having lost his mother, and happening, at the 
funeral, to discover, in the midst of his grief, another 
boy weeping bitterly, he walked along up to him, 
saying, “What do you cry for ?—it’s none of your 
funeral.” 





Mathematical Department. 
Mathematical Question for the August Number 
of the School Friend. 

The sum of four numbers in geometrical 
progression is equal tothe common ratio plus 1; 
and the first term is}. Required the numbers 


Several solutions to the questions published in the 
June number have been received. These, with solutions 
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to the questions in the July and August numbers, will 
appear in the number for September or October. The 
cause of this delay is owing to the absence from the 
city of the person having charge of this department of 
the paper. 





For the School Friend. 
An Explanation, by Numbers, of the Nature 
and Properties of Squares. 


(Continued from the June Number.) 


The difference of the squares of any two num- 
bers differing by 8, (twice 8 being a square) is a 
square number in every case in which their 
arithmetical mean is a square number. Thus 
the arithmetical mean or half sum of 5 and 13 
is 9, a square number, and 13—5=8, double of 
which is 16, a square number, and therefore 132 
—5?=16x9=144, a square number also, of 
which the second root is equal to /16x /9= 
4,/9=4X3=12. Hence 524-12? =13? ; that 
is, 5 and 12 are two numbers, the sum of whose 
squares is also a square. And as 9—4=5, and 
4,/9=12, it is evident, that to find two numbers, 
the sum of whose squares shall be a square, we 
may take any square number minus 4 for one and 
four times its root for the other; or it will an- 
swer the same purpose to take one fourth of any 
square number diminished by 4 for one, and once 


the second root for the other, which is evidently 


the same as taking any number above 2 for one 
and one-fourth less unity of its second power for 
the other. 

But we have seen that any square number di- 
minished by unity will answer for one, and double 
its root for the other, which is the same as taking 
double any number above 1 for one, and its 
square diminished by one for the other. But the 
sum of any two numbers whose difference is two 
is just double the intermediate number, and their 
product one less than the square of the interme- 
diate number. Hence, to find two numbers the 
sum of whose squares shall be a square, we may 
take the sum of any two numbers differing by 2 
for one and their product for the other. Thus, 
for the solution of such problems, we have, accor- 
ding to the foregoing illustrations, the following 
several, simple methods : 


Take any number above unity for one, and its 
second power less unity divided by two for the 
other. Or, 

Take any number above 2 for one and one- 
fourth less unity of its second power for the 
other. Or, 

Take the sum of any two numbers whose differ- 
ence is 2 for one and their product for the other. 

By either of the first two methods we may 
construct right-angled triangles upon any assumed 
or given base, so that any required side may be 
found a rational number. However, if the as- 
sumed number in any case, be an odd number, 
the first method will be preferable; if an even 
number, the second, as by such discrimination we 
shall avoid fractions. 

Again, to find as many numbers as we choose 








the sum of whose squares shall be a square, 
we have the following method or 

Rorz.—Find two according to any one of the 
three given methods; then a third by operating 
npon the second root of the sum of their squares 
according to either of the first two methods, and 
soon. Or, 

We may find the third, fourth, fifth, &e., by 
multiplying the second root of the sum of the 
squares of the numbers, as they are found, by 
the ratio, taken according to the French method, 
between the first two, or any two numbers, the 
sum of whose squares is also a square. Again, 
by an operation converse to the last proposed, 
we may divide any square number into two or 
more square numbers, or, which is the same, find 
two or more numbers the sum of whose squares 
shall be equal to the square of any assumed or 
given number. Thus, let it be required to find 
two numbers the sum of whose squares shall be 
equal to the square of 10. Having found 3?-+- 
4° =5?, we multiply 10 by the ratios of 3 to 5, 
and of 4 to 5, taken according to the English 
method, whence we find the numbers 6 and 8, 
which answer the proposed question, because 6? 
-+8*=10?. By repeating the operation upon 
either or both of the numbers found, and also 


upon others that may be found, we can obtain as 


many numbers as we choose, the sum of whose 
squares shall be equal to the square of the as- 
sumed number (10). But, it should be observed. 
that instead of the ratios used we could have 
taken 4, and 14, beeause 574-12? =13?, or |& 
and 15, because 8?--15* =17?, or those of any 
other similar expression. 

Again, to find two numbers the difference of 
whose squares shall be a square, we may take 
any number above unity for one, and divide its 
square plus unity by two for the other. Or, 

We may take any number above 2 for one, 
and one-fourth plus unity of its square for the 
other. Or, 

We may take either the sum or the product of 


their product plus 2 for the other. 
numbers differing by unity and whose sum is a 
square, as, 4 and 6, 12 and 13, 24 and 25, &c., 
will answer the question. These methods are all 
clearly deducible from the analysis which led to 
those for finding two numbers the sum of whose 
squares shall be a square. 

The foregoing development of the nature and 
properties of square numbers, is believed to be, 
in a great measure, new and original,—furnish- 
ing the basis of a new and appropriate chapter 
for Simple Arithmetic, in accordance with which 
may be constructed various problems, novel and 
interesting to the arithmetical student. 





Tue Perits oF FatseHoop.—In the beau- 
tiful language of an eminent writer, “ When 
once a concealment or deceit has been practised in 
matters where all should be fair and open as the 


Or, any two || 


| day — confidence can never be restored any more 
than you can restore the white bloom to the 
| grape or plum, which you have once pressed in 
| your hand.’ How true is this and what a_ 
| neglected truth by a great portion of mankind. 
Falsehood is not only one of the most humiliat- 
| ing vices, but sooner or: later it is certain to lead 
_to many serious crimes. With partners in trade 
—with partners in life—with friends — with 
lovers—how important is confidence! How es- 
sential that all guile and hypocrisy should be 
| guarded against in the intercourse between such 
| parties? How much misery would have been 
avoided in the history of many lives had truth 
_and sincerity been guiding and controlling mo- 
| tives, instead of prevarications and deceit? “Any 
vice,’ said a parent in our hearing a few days 
since—‘ any vice, at least among the frailties of 
a milder character but falsehood. Far better that 
my child should commit an error or do a wrong 
and confess it, than escape the penalty, however 
severe, by falsehood and hypocrisy. Let me 
know the worst and a remedy may possibly be 
applied. But keep me in the dark—let me be 
misled or deceived—and it is impossible to tell 
at what unprepared hour a crushing blow—an 
| overwhelming exposure may come.” 








Saguenay River. 

The following description of this extraordinary 
river is taken from a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Burr, explanatory of his beautiful panorama of 
St. Lawrence, a work of art far exceeding that 
of any other ever exhibited in America. 

By reference to the old geographies we find no 
mention made of this river, yet its importance 
may be arrived at by the fact, that tourists have 
given it as an opinion, that the volume of water 
at its confluence with the St. Lawrence, is equal 
to that of the Mississippi. ‘This river enters 
the St. Lawrence 140 miles below Quebec, and 
although a mile wide it appears narrow when 





|| compared with the mighty St. Lawrence, which 
any two numbers whose difference is 2, for one, and | 


at this point is considerably more than 25 miles 
in width. The Saguenay is one of the important 
tributaries of the great river; its volume of 
| water is immense, and the depth and force of its 
| current is so sensibly felt at its confluence with 
the St. Lawrence, that for a distance of several 
miles, vessels are obliged to yield to its influence. 
It is decidedly the largest river east of the Alle- 
|ghany mountains, the St. Lawrence excepted. 
| From the inky blackness of its waters, and the 
strange, wild, and romantic character of the 
scenery along its banks, it may be considered 
unquestionably the most remarkable river on this 
continent. Whilst we are approaching the lofty 
portals of this mysterious stream, a brief de- 
scription of the region from whence it derives its 
source, will better enable the reader to form a 
proper estimate of this great wonder of nature. 

“In an immense valley, forming part of the 

















territory belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany, and 42 leagues north from the St. Law- | 


rence, is the beautiful lake of St. John. Its 
form is nearly ciroular; its diameter, about 30 
miles, and it serves as a great natural reservoir, 
into which twelve rivers and many smaller streams 
discharge their waters. The Saguenay is the 
only outlet by which this vast collection of water 
finds its way to the St. Lawrence. Its scenery 
is of the wildest and most startling description 
through its whole length, which is about 130 
miles from lake St. John to Tadousac bay. The 
first half of its course lies through a wilderness 
of hills covered with the pine, the fir, and spruce, 
and formidable rapids render the navigation haz- 
ardous except to experienced canoe-men. But 
below Chicoutimi, which is 68 miles from its 
mouth, it is navigable for the largest vessels. 
From Ha! Ha! bay, downwards, the passage of 
its waters is through solid mountains of syenite 
granite, which seem to have been split asunder 
by the upheavings of an earthquake, thus form- 
ing an immense canal with banks of perpendic- 
ular rocks, towering up to 1500 or 2000 feet 
above the water, which is about 150 fathoms 
deep nearly the whole distance. Its depth at 
different points has never been ascertained; it 
has been plumbed with a line of 330 fathoms, 
1980 feet, and that too immediately at the base 
of the cliff, and no bottom could be found. The 
power of language is inadequate to describe this 
great specimen of nature’s handiwork, nor is it 
possible to convey to the reader any conception 
of it, by adducing any other river scenery as a 
simile—for nothing like it can be found in North 
America.’’—Scientific American. 


Ocean Currents and Winds. 

An ocean current sweeps past the mouth of 
the Amazon into the Carribbean Sea, and makes 
that river discharge there. This current runs 
through the Yucatan pass; rushes by the Ba- 
lize; and dashing along at the rate of four miles 
the hour, whirls through the Straits of Florida, 
and enters the Atlantic Ocean in the shape of 
the benignant Gulf Stream, which tempers with 
its warmth the climates of Europe, and bears 
along thence the surplus produce that is deliver- 
ed to it from this magnificent system of Ameri- 
ean rivers and river basins. 





this intertropical sea is separated by a narrow 
strip of land from the Pacific Ocean, across which 
a good thoroughfare is required, in order to place 
this cornucopia of the world practically and com- 
mercially where it is geographically, viz., midway 
between Europe and Asia. 

From this proposed opening, the trade-winds 
of the Pacific blow from the eastward to the 
westward, and extend entirely across that ocean. 
They blow with wonderful regularity, steadiness 
and constancy. In “running down the trades,” 
the mariner enjoys the most beautiful navigation. 
Without care for his safety, he sails before them 
day after day, for weeks together, never once 


On the other side, || 


touching a brace or hauling a sail. In them the 
|| sea is always smooth, and the climate delicious. 


|| comes so delightful to the sailor, that with no- 
1] 





wantonness, with the remark that “ it is well all 
|| parts of the sea had not been so, else his mother 
|| would have been a sailor.” 
| The trade-winds embrace a belt of ocean about 
fifty degrees of latitude in breadth, extending 
| from twenty-five or thirty degrees north, to 
twenty-five or thirty degrees south. An ordin- 
ary sailer in running them down, will average, 
| day after day, two hundred miles. She counts 
| boatman counts upon the downward current of 
the Mississippi river. To the north of the equa- 
|| tor they blow from the north-east; to the south 
|| of it they blow from the south-east. From these 
|| winds the Pacific takes its name. 
| “broad horns,” and rafts which come down the 
| Mississippi might navigate the trade-wind region 
| —opposite to the middle of which is the Carrib- 
bean Sea—with as much safety as they can de- 
_scend the river. 





| of the coasting trade of Peru is carried on by 
“catamarans,” or “balsas”’ These 
are nothing more than a few light logs tied to- 
gether; in other words, they are a Mississippi 
_raft, with a pole stuck down between two of the 
| logs, to which a sail is tied. Piling their pro- 
duce in sacks or bales on these logs, the Peru- 
vians stand boldly out to sea, and perform sea 
|| voyages of considerable duration. 
| It is not overdrawing the picture to add, that 
with a ship canal across the Isthmus, the fur 
which comes down the Mississippi river, or the 
boat for navigating the Illinois canal, might, on 
| arriving at New Orleans, and not finding a mar- 
ket there, stick up a pole for a mast, and setting 
sail, go to the Sandwich Islands or Manilla, and 
perhaps to China. Getting through the Gulf to 
|| the canal across the Isthmus, would be the most 
| difficult and dangerous part of the voyage.— 
|| Living Age. 








\| o 
| For wuat 1s A MotHer ResponstBLe?—She 
|| is responsible for the principles which her chil- 
| dren entertain in early life. For her it is to say 
| whether those who go forth from her fireside shall 
| be imbued with sentiments of virtue, truth, hon- 
| or, honesty, temperance, industry, benevolence, 
morality, or those of a contrary character, vice, 
| fraud, drunkenness, idleness, covetousness.— 
1 These will be found to be of the most natural 
growth—but on her is involved the daily, hourly 
| task of weeding her little garden, of eradicating 
| those odious productions, and planting the human 
| heart with the lily, the rose and the amaranth, 
|| that fadeless flower, the emblem of truth. 


'| Gales of wind are unknown, and life there be- |, 


|| thing to do, he congratulates himself, in mere 


| upon them with as much certainty as the flat- | 


The “ keels,” || 


Open boats, yawls, have been | 
| known to sail thousands of miles before them | 
across that ocean. So smooth and exempt from || 
| storms is it where these winds prevail, that much |, 


“ balsas” || 


The Mother to Her Child. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


They tell me thou art come from a far world, 

Babe of my bosom! that these little arms, 

Whose restlessness is like the spread of wings, 
Move with the memory of flights scarce o’er— 

That through these fringed lids we see tbe soul 
Steeped in the blue of its remembered home ; 

And, while thou sleepest, come messengers, they say, 
Whispering to thee! and ’tis then I see, 

Upon thy baby lips, that smile of heaven! 
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Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
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Exr.anaTion.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for capillarity and reduced to the 
| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 

of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 

Greatest hight of do 

Monthly range of do 51 

Least daily variation of do 8 

Greatest daily variation of do 35 

Mean temperature of month, 73.26 

do do at sunrise, 63.4 
do do at 2P. M. 85.6 

Coldest day, June Ist. 

Mean temperature of coldestday, 60 

Warmest day, June 30th. 

Mean temp. of warmest day, 

Minimum hight of Barometer, 

Maximum do do 

Range of 


44 deg. 
95 


80.7 
29.035 inches 
29573 do 








do -538 do 
do 


Mean hight of 29.3014 do 
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No. of days of rain, 8. 

Perpendicular depth of rain, 5 in. 

WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 19 days ; 
days—cloudy, 2 days. 

Winp.—N. 14 days; N. E. 4 day; E. 2days; S. W. 
5} days; W. 12 days; N. W. 84 days: 

Memoranpa.—Weather fair, clear and very dry till 
the 15th; fine showers 15th, 17th and 19th ; warm and 
dry from the 19th to the 27th; very heavy rains 27th 
and 28th 

OsservaTions.—The rain of the 15th was the close 
of the most remarkable dry spell of weather I have ever 
seen. For a period of forty days there was scarcely 
sufficient rain to lay the dust. The rains of the middle 
and latter parts of the month have been abundant, and 
give for the whole amount during June nearly the 
average. 

The mean temperature of the month is about two 
degrees higher than the average. 


variable 9 





Diamond cut Diamond. 

The other day a gentleman who had occasion 
to cross New York in a cab, found, on alighting, 
that he had no change in his pocket. The only 
shop at hand was a cigar store, in which there 
were some three or four fellows, besides the pro- 
prietor, puffing the villainous weed. 

The gentleman entered, requesting the cabman 
to follow him, and banding a five dollar bill to 
the “Yorker,” asked him to change it The 
cigar vender handed him a three dollar bill and 
the balance in silver, out of which the cabman 
was paid, and went on his way rejoicing. 

But a moment afterwards, the gentleman, 
looking at the bill, found it to be a very suspi- 
cious looking document, purporting to be a pro- 
missory note of the Dogtown Lumber and Miring 
Company, or some such ambiguous and apochry- 
phal institution. Finding he had been shaved, 
he asked the cigar vender if that was a good bill. 

“ A good bill! yes !—I wish I had a thousand 
of ’em,” was the answer. “ Bill,” (winking to a 
villainous looking person,) “isn’t that ’ere a 
good bill ?” 

“Good as wheat!” said he; and “ good! 
good !” was echoed round the shop. 

“Very well,” said the gentleman, “ I asked for 
information. You seem to have no doubt of the 
genuineness of the note, and as you were kind 
enough to accommodate me, I think the best 
thing I can do is to break it at your counter. 
Gentlemen, try another cigar a piece at my ex- 
pense.” 

The cigar man was regularly taken in and done 
for—caught in his own trap. With great reluc- 
tance he changed the spurious note, and the 
operation cost the intended victim but about a 
shilling. 

As he was leaving the store, one of the loafers 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“You're one of ’em,” said he, *“‘and I'll bet 
high that you’re a Yankee.” 

“T ain't anything else,’’ replied the gentle- 
man; “and while I’m in this small village, I 
mean to keep my eyes open.” 





Reapy.—A little girl meeting a countryman 
with a load of slaughtered swine, dropped a cour- 
tesy. The rustic laughed without returning the 
civility. 





hogs-?” 
“No, sir,” replied the little miss, “I courtesied 
to the live one.” 





3>Three students at college met an aged 


thus accosted him. The first said, “ Good morn- 
ing, father Abraham,” the second, “ Good 
morning, father Isaac,’ and the third, “Good 
morning, father Jacob.” 

The old gentleman replied, “1 am_ neither 


son of Kish, who went to seek his father’s asses, 
and lo! I have found three of them.” 

a> In the card of a dancing master, the 
printer made a funny mistake, by substituting an 
s for a ¢. 





me with their patronage.” 


Here is a pretty thought, prettily conveyed : 
‘“‘ The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay, 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hopes with all.” ; 
Rural New- Yorker. 


NEW EDITION OF RAY'S KEY, 











ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 58 Main st., 
Cincinnati 


To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Street, Philadelphia, have just published 


. MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
_ BY R_M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
_ Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBLO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amertca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
MET 4MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 








pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


“ What,” said he, ‘do you courtesy to dead 














Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, but Iam Saul the || 


The card read thus:—‘TI offer my | 
most respectful shanks to all who have honored |! 


;| sented. 


Just published, a new edition of Ray’s Key, contain- | 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., No. 14 North Fourth | 


tar A NEW GRAMMAR, 24 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Professor Pinneo’s Larger Grammar: 


Which is entitled as follows, viz: 


|“ Pinnzo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE En- 
countryman, and wishing to have a little sport | 


etisHh Lanauace. DesigNep FoR ScHOooLs: 
By T. S. Pryyeo, “A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


| Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for 
instruction in schools and academies, ever offered to 
American Teachers. The following extractis from 
the Preface : 

“Tis work is intended to succeed the author’s 
Primary Grammar. It 1s designed, however, to be 
complete in itself, and does not necessarily require an 
acquaintance with its predecessor, although such 
acquaintance will essentially facilitate the study with 
| all learners, and with young pupils is especially impor- 

tant. 
“The title anyaliticil is given to it, because that 
| method of teaching is introduced to a far greater ex 
tent than is usual in books of this kind. 

“ The attention of the teacher is respectfully invitea 
to the following prominent peculiarities of this work : 

“1. A compLeTe view of the well established princi- 
ples of the English language, in their practical bearing 
on analysis and construction, is intended to be here pre- 

No space is wasted with the discussion of 
curious or unimportant points, which, however inter- 
esting to the critical student, cannot but incumber an 
elementary work. 

“©2. Simpricity in definitions, examples, exercises, 
and arrangement, has been carefully studied. A par- 
ticular preference has been given to English words as 
technical terms, whenever practicable ; and when this 
is not so, familiar explanations and illustrations are 
given, so that the learner may understand every step as 
| he advances. 
| ‘3. Interest in the study, it is hoped, is secured by 
| the variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The 


didactic, illustrative, and practical methods of teaching 
are united, that each point, being presented in these 


several ways, may interest and impress the mind. 

‘<4. THE EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 
exceeding those in other works on this subject. 

“5. ANALysis is taught much more minutely and 
extensively than usual, except in those treatises which 
are devoted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced 
| in an early part of the study, and exercises and expla- 

nations are continued to the close. Its terms, and the 
arrangement of its parts are also very much simplified. 
“6. Composition is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced 
at the commencement and continued throughout the 
| work. A large portion of the exercises are designed to 
| teach, at the same time, the nature, properties, and rela 
| tions of words, and the analysis and construction of sen- 
| tences. 

** Although the leading object.of the work is, as 
already stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and in- 
| teresting manner, the well established principles of our 
| language, a few novel features have been introduced. 
Be 7. The subject of the ARRANGEMENT of words in a 
| sentence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, 
| with copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 
| 8, Errors To BE AvoIDED in the use of words and 
| in construction, are classed separately and prominently, 
| and under them very full exercises in false syntax are 
| given. 
| “*We may here state, also, that a slight departure 
| from the usual method of naming the three past tenses 
| will be observed, which seems required in order to give 
| a correct view of that subject, and to make the minor 
| divisions correspond with the three elementary distinc- 
| tions of time, the present, past, and future. The rea- 
| sons for this are given more particularly in the proper 
| place. What appear to be the more correct definitions 
of the adjective and the adverb are also given, the former 
in accordance with De Sacy, and the latter as following 
legitimately from that.” : 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed 
on fine paper, is neatly and substantially bound, and sold 
at the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies 
are put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of 
sending by mail, at a very small expense for postage. 
Regular professional teachers can obtain a copy for ex- 
amination, without charge, by writing (postage on letters 
being paid) to the publishers. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 














Booksellers, 58 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


a ee. Ne ms OO We EPs eT 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 


articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 


to be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- || 


lished. 
Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 
Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Rast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TeERMs—CASH. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 
. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSIGAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 





Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular || 


of this author’s works. 
THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or partsongs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 
THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 


ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb | 


& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 


m NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-2 





| RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises‘ — 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 


fo] 


ee Sor the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 
ollege. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


| No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
| received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-book in Algebra in our best schools and academies. ‘ 

The following are a few of the recommendations, which are daily sccumulating in the hands of the publishers 


_ From J. H. Faircuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: I have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Part First. It seems admirably adapted as 
| an introduction to the study ; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce The 
| demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 

seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
| some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
| first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 

cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 


(Signed J. HLF 
January 5, 1849. wr FAIRCHILD. 





; From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
| quainted. Like all the elementary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger aud more difficult works of this beautiful science 


(Signed 4 
February 24, 1849. it inne 
| Extract from a communication furnished for the “School Friend’, by an accomplished teacher in the *© CINCINNATI 
Centrat Hicu Scuoou”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 
“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
| Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
| much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.’ * * * Jn graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its execution, has manifested a familiarity ‘with the wants and difficul- 
| ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. ‘The principles are briefly stated 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
| bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was cuntals elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and Foal 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” , y 
From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray's Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 
I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hoss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘Che author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
| objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 
| it within the means of every one. (Signed) Bb. C. Hoprs. 
Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 

, From Mr. S. Finpurey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 
After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheertully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
| that department of science now extant. In its euunciation of rales it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
| and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is naw in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 


SAm’L FINDLEY 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
| arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * Tam glad to see 

you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. . * * 


(Signed) 


J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wm. PuiLuips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLuitTer, A L. BUSHNELL, 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnjshed, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on opphecticn to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH & co. 


Committee on Text Books.’ 








Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. = 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, | 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
and for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF | 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed | 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND | 
FAMILIES, comprising— | 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

with 45 illustrations. 





2, do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do | 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


"« The above series, taken eeeety or collectively, is 


considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“VALE CoLLeGF, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwaArb CoLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school book tin the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
oO 





d QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do <EY T do do 

do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very fulland well- 

digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 

also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 


do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- | 
robation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United | 


States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is ay preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 

& Co’s” Improved Edition. 





|| with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 





CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 


maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
upils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
or the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This pers 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public’ 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them,in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning ‘powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, ~_ by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosdphical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
ope step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 

im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N. C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 











WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC. 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of OnE HUNDRED 
THousAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA. 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 
This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson, 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L LD, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A Mi. Benjamin Hale, D D, Hewan Humphrey 
D D, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“a have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that Ihave used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester’s large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schovls, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest. S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 PP. Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en 
gaged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 





2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”"— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 


LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in‘this country with an 
English and Greek part. . 

NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English ana 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 


preceded by an Italian Grammar. 
LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Wate- street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & CO.,Cincinnati. 











Guide, large quarto, sheep. 


and the booksellers generally. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
YR THREE FRETS, 








REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
1 ON LARGER TYPE!! i 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books ina 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FORM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department. Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 


small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


Ray’s Arrrumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in @ simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 


pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Artrumetic, Part Sreconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so smal! that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 


reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Artrumetic, Parr Tuirp.—This is 2 complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis of 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. ‘The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 


For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. 


2d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith~ 
metic, has received that attention which its use and impottance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 

The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present ® 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
is now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE Eciectic EpucaTionat Series. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS; 

ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATLN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer 
A 


- M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling — through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
. Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachersin 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo. 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. ’ 

OLYEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supc- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
aod Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, desigmed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only om of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 

PRATT. WOOLVORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St., New York. 




















Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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